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LANGHAM 
HOTEL 


FAMILY HOTEL In Fashionable, Healthy 


OF THE and Convenient 


HIGHEST ORDER. Locality. 
PORTLAND PLACE & REGENT ST., W. 


TERMS MODERATE AND INCLUSIVE. ADDRESS THE MANAGER. 








By APPOINTMENT. 


SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, w. 


BEDROOM 


FURNITURE 


High class Suites and single pieces at moderate prices 
UPHOLSTERY. CURTAIN FABRICS. 














DO YOU (?) KNOW 


THAT 


Gutlack's Natural Mineral Water 


will go a long way to ease that Rheumatic pain of 
yours—and Gouty pains too. The water is very soft 
and pleasant to drink, and is much nicer than your 
town water. It is a Perfect Soda Water and an 
Ideal addition to Spirits, Milk and other Drinks. 


In Cases containing 4 dozen bottles at 8/- per Case, carriage paid. 


CUTLACK & COMPANY, Ltd., PETERBOROUGH 


BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 


oF BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. 





For the Wounded & Convalescent. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 














BUY YOUR WOOL DIRECT 


from the heart of the woollen industry 


AND SAVE MONEY 
COCKATOO 


KNITTING WOOLS 


are cheap and reliable. Khaki and Natural Wool at special prices. 
Any quality supplied POST FREE. No extra charge for winding in 
balls. Ask for FREE PATTERNS. 


THE COCKATOOJCOMPANY (Dept. 3), Burleyfin Wharfedale, Yorkshire 
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‘VASELINE 
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is a reliable family friend of good standing, and no home medicine cupboard should be 

witvout * VASELINE” in some form or another. For giving beautiful complexions 

—for healing all skin affections—for relieving Rheumatism and Neura!gia—tiere is a 

VASELINE” Preparation for all these and much more. You should never be 
without these * VASELINE” Specialities :— 


POMADE. 


Delicately perfumed, especially 
adapted for toilet purposes and 
over the world. as a dressing for the hair. delicate. 


Bottles 3d., 6d., and 10d. Bottles 3d.. 7d., and 10d. Bottles 6d., 10d., and 1/6 


ri your own safety and satisfaction, always buy 
ADVICE ! in Chesebrough Co.’s own original botties 


YELLOW. WHITE. 


This is our regular grade, 


which is known as’ pure all Highly refined, very 











I} not obtainable locally, any articles of the value of 1/- and upwards witl he sent Post Free tu 
address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. Descriptive Booklet with 
complete list of the Vaseline Preparations, and containing many household hints, Post Free, 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO; (Consolidated), 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, 





Interesting free Booklet, 


“ THERE’S THE RUB!” fully describes the 


wonderful new time and labour saver for use with Ronuk Polishes. 





*There’s 
the 
Rub! ” 











Dry-scrubs, dusts, cleans and polishes, reaching everywhere from anywhere. 


ONUK. HOME POLISHER 


Can be used from floor to ceiling without going on hands and knees, 
or climbing chairs and_ steps. 


Never needs washing or boiling. 


* Of Grocers, Ironmongers ana Stores. Price 5/6 complete. 


Write NOW for Free Booklet. 


The Secretary, RONUK, Ltd., Portslade, Brighton. 
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GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


RON FENCING for all purposes. 
| ‘ON, FE! Bar Fencing, Strained Wire 
Fencing, Gates, Field Hurdles, Tree Guards, 
Espaliers Railing, Sheep Fold Hurdles, 
Garden Fencing and Ironwork of all kinds. 
List on application. Estimates free; also 
Kennel Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask 
for separate list —BovuLTon & PAvL, LTD., 
Norwich. 


por BLE. BUILDINGS, pe 
lows, mn Rooms, 





Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, a wees pio -- 
Fenn & Co., Ipswich. 





ENC! NG.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 
F ncing. Send for illustrated price list, 
—STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., Shottermill, 


Haslemere, Surrey. 


COUNTER. HOUSE SEWAGE 
DISPOSAL.—No emptying of cess- 
pools; no solids; no open filter beds; i 
fectly as everything undergrounc 
BEATTIE, . Lower Grosvenor Place, W: 
minster. 


ISE IN COAL.—Pit prices. 
Ecos NOMISE IN actor to nobility and 

gentry.—E. R. GELL, 184, King’s Norton, 
Fireinohemn. 
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a Continued, 
/IOLETS WANTED. —I should be 


very grateful for information as to where 
Scented Violets can be freely gathered; also 
for photography. — Reply B. HOMESTEAD, 
Hindhead, Surrey. 


CART CHESTNUT PALE FENC- 
ING, UNCLIMBABLE AND CHEAP, 
Made with stout Pales bound with galvanised 
wire. Suitable for all purposes where a 
thoroughly strong fence combined with a 
picturesque appearance is required. British 
made with British materials. Send for Illus- 
trated catalogue.— THE FERNDEN FENCING 

Co., Belle Vale, Haslemere, Surrey. 


ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


GENUINE OLD OAK CABINETS, 

rdrobes, Tables, high back Chairs, 

Court Cupboards, Dressers, irebacks, Ember 

Tongs, etc., cheap—THE ANCIENT PRIORS’ 

— facing George Hotel, Crawley, 
ussex. 


LD TAPESTRY. — Several 


| enn 
required, green preferred. pply 
** A 3565.” 














A8®S LUTE CURE FOR CON- 

STIPATION.—Dr. Jenner’s Remedy. 
Particulars and free sample from JONES, 
Chemist, 247, Bournemouth. 


“WiIXxe ana “PRESERVIX” Brand 

Jaterproof Dressings, as supplied 
officially to H.M. Military Authorities. For 
Tents, Covers, Spray Hoods, Cape Cart 
a Ground Sheets, Blinds, etc. —V1x OIL 
Co., 22, Newgate Street, London. 


A BIRD’S BATH, SUNDIAL or 

pretty Lead Figure would add to the 
c ener and beauty ot your Garden. Lilustrated 
Brochure (No. 2) Post Free.—SANDERS and 
Co., 365, Euston Road, London. 


MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Developing or Printing.— The BEST 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative and 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
posteards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 
ehanged).— MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 
Southampton. 











DVICE ABOUT TAPESTRIE 


Sale, repair, research.—Terms on appli- 
cation to W. G. THOMSON (author of “A 
History of Tapestry,” ‘‘ Tapestry-weaving in 


England,” etc.), ‘The Dovecots,’’ Corstor- 
phine, Scotland. 


OLp. PEWTER is dealt with at +44 

*Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 
11s. post free, from the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY 
lars," LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 

arden, 
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The Charge tor these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


\OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact; or 

you can select at one-third to quarter dealer's 

os: approval. —G., 31, Ellerby Street, 
ulham. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 


ISITING AND CONSULTING 
LADY GARDENER.— New gardens 
old gardens re-modelled and made 
Charge undertaken during owner's 
Gardens run on — 
- Mrs. 





laid out; 
beautiful. 
absence from home. 
lines and made to pay their way. 
SAVILL, Chobham, Woking, Surrey. 


WO LADY GARDENERS Of large 

practical experience, have vacancies 

for lady Pupils; extensive grounds; beauti- 

ful country surroundings ; bracing position, 

three miles from coast, 300ft. above sea level. 

Visitors also received.—PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 


AND AGENT'S PUPIL. -— First- 
class firm of land agents managing large 
estates in Cheshire, Lancashire, Shropshire 
and Staffordshire, have vacancy for a pupil 
ineligible for military service: moderate 
premium,.--“f A 3597.” 


PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Evc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6, 


|NEAND RESORT. — Mid _ Wales, 
Plinlimon.—Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
-_”, pony and governess car, donkey tandem, 
—_— Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
y thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles. 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.—ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llianidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley. S.A.). 


MENTAL CONVALESCENTS or 
Chronic (ladies) received in well- 
appointed country house by lady of much 
experience of same. Speciality: gardening 
and outdoor life, 30 acres, grounds, lovely 
country bracing air, Sussex.—‘* A 3597." 


HORSES, Erc., 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 
NTIRE HORSE FOR SALE. 


Bay, foaled 1910; splendid action; sure 
stock-getter. Full particulars copy excel- 
lent pedigree, on application.—‘“‘ A 3589." 




















DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


MAJOR RICHARDSON’ Ss. 
prada DOGS (AIREDALES) 
- as supplied Army in France, 
5 guineas, 
POLICE DOGS (AIRE- 
DALES), for house ani 
personal guards, 5 guineas 
Pups, 2 guineas. 
BLOODHOUNDS | from 
20 — Pups, 5 guineas 
ERDEEN, SCOTCH, 
FOX. IRISH TERRIERS’ 
5 guineas. Pups, 2 guineas 





GROVE 





END. HARROW. Tel. 423. 
HAMBE R LAIN 
C MEAT DOG CAKES, HOU NUTREX 


and TERRIER MEALS are guarantee 
absolutely pure and of the highest possib/ 
feeding value Reasonable in ___ pric: 
CHAMBERLAIN’S DIAMOND MIDGE 
BISCUITS are the best for all pet dogs, 

Free samples and list from CHAMBERLAI\ 
POLE & Co., LTp., The Dog, Pheasant an 
Poultry F ood Specialists, Broadmead, Bristo! 





ADY wishes to sell fine, pedigree Aireda! 

Dog, two years; she finds him too lar: 

and high-spirited for small house.—-App| 
Miss BoyD, Haslemere. 


M RS. HOLLINGSHEAD has + 
Sale beautiful Dark Red Chow Puppi: 
splendid pedigrees; prices moderate. — 39 
Edgware Road, Paddington, W. 








PEKINGESE PUPPIES.—Approv 
willingly. The sweetest little Pekinge- 

puppies ever seen, all colours, both se 

£2 2s. Od. to £5 5s. Od. each, highest pedigr 
“Mrs. DUTTON, Dunstable, 


MOTOR CARS, Ero. 
FOR SALE AND WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


WOLSELEY CABRIOLET, 16-h.p., 
Tun about 11,000 miles. Beautifully 
built, almost equal to new: splendid Tunning 
order. £500. — Apply ‘Sacrifice,’  ¢/o 
POTTER’S Advertising Offices, Koh-i- noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 








284 Beds at the 
Hospital and 
Convalescent Home. 


2,500 In-Patients. 


87,000 Attendances 
annually. 


G‘Northern Central Hospital 


HOLLOWAY, N. (Poputarty KNOWN AS THE GREAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL). 


£23,000 Needed 
Annually. 


150 Beds for 

Sick and Wounded 

Soldiers, 
GILBERT G. PANTER, 

Secretary. 








TENNIS | s 
| COURTS fag 


Constructed 
or Re-Made 
in any part of 
Britain. 





scheme you may haveinview. # 


CR pepe 
LAWN 







The laying out of Tennis Courts, Bowling Greens, Rock Gardens, &c.. calls 
for special training and experience. and as I specialise in these departments, 
I am prepared to give you the benefit of my experience in carrying out any 


Stop-Net Fencing and Boundary Fencing Erected, and 
all necessary requisites for upkeep supplied direct. 
Gravel and Path Materials of ali kinds Supplied and Laid Down. 


= MAXWELL 


















ns Prepared and Estimates given. 
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THE FIGHTING 
TERRITORIALS 


By PERCY HURD. 


Crown 8vo, 1/- net, by post 1/4 


VisCOUNT ESHER recently stated that 
* London has sent to France some of 
the finest troops that have fought in this 
war: the London Rifle Brigade, the 
Queen Victoria Rifles, the Rangers, the 
Kensingtons, the London Scottish, the 
Queen’s Westminsters—all names that 
will rank for ever with the historic regi 
ments of the British Army,” This 
book contains an authentic record of the 
doings not only of these regiments, but, 





among others, of the Honourable 
Artillery Company, the “Shiny 
Seventh,” the Civil Service Rifles, the 


Old Loyals, etc. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 





COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 


Garden, W.C 





A Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


WALL AND WATER GARDENS 


With Chapters on the Rock Garden and the 
Heath Garden by GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


Large octavo, cloth gilt, containing 200 illustrations, plans and diagram, 
and beautiful coloured frontispiece. 


12/6 net; post free (inland), 13/- 


Published at the Offices of ‘‘ CoUNTRY =. LtD., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


w.c. 





YOUR GARDENER, YOUR FRIEND, 


YOURSELF 


AND YOU 


WOULD BE DELIGHTED WITH 


Gardens for Small Country Houses 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL and LAWRENCE WEAVER 


Large quarto, beautifully printed, 


handsomely bound, and containing nearly 


400 superb illustrations, Planting Plans, Garden Plans, etc. 
THIRD EDITION NOW_ READY. 





15/- net; by Inland post 15/7 


A prospectus of this book and an illustrated catalogue of all the notable books in u 


“Country Lire" 


Lrprary, will be sent post free on application to the offices of ‘ 


‘Count 


Lire,” Ltp., 20, Tavistock Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR 
MR. YERBURGH 


O competent autho1iiy underestimates the excellent 
work done by the English Agricultural Organisation 
Society, of which Mr. Yerburgh is the President. It 
was originally an offshoot from Sir Horace Plunkett’s 
Irish Association, but the child has outgrown the 
parent. There are now very nearly six hundred branches 
scattered up and down the country, and they are busy and 
thriving. But their scope is restricted to what is practically 
the commercial side, and when Lord Selborne said the other 
night that if Germany had not organised her food production 
as thoroughly as her arms the war by now would have ended, 
he could scarcely have meant that the attention of our 
enemies was confined to seeing that the cultivator received 
a fair price for his goods. As a matter of fact, we know 
that: they did much move than that. Neither trouble nor 
money was spared to extend the range of agriculture and 
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vastly increase the amount of foodstuffs grown and sold. 
Many illustrations might be selected as representing steps 
which we ought to take now, though the hour is late. For 
example, when the discovery was made that beet could 
advantageously be grown for sugar, the German Govern- 
ment took the matter up vigorously, with the result that 
eventually the German farmers were able not only to supply 
the raw material for a home supply of sugar, but for a con- 
siderable export trade as well. The results were highly 
beneficial to the art of husbandry. Sugar beet cannot be 
grown satisfactorily without, deep cultivation and liberal 
manuring. Consequently, it prepared the way for better 
cereal and potato crops, and the average yield per acre of 
all kinds of foodstuffs has increased enormously during the 
last quarter of a century. That was organised production, 
while we have been content to organise sale. 

A matter requiring careful organisation at the present 
moment is the settlement of soldiers on the land. No doubt 
the Board of Agriculture is doing its best, but the Board of 
Agriculture has a way of touching every subject without 
putting anything on a satisfactory basis. There are several 
practical steps which are needed to complete at least some 
of the arrangements it has made. They demand longer 
discussion than we can give them now, but the county expert 
will never fully attain the end in view till he induces every 
farmer to run an experimental plot of his own, and till each 
market town, each market if possible, has its museum of 
manures which is readily accessible. In this settlement of 
soldiers, as far as we can learn, the one thing necessary is 
wanting, and that is thrift. Unless the land for each colony 
is bought on exceptionally good terms and equipped with 
the severest economy, the whole scheme is doomed to failure. 
It can be started, as almost anything can be started, by 
dint of expenditure ; but it will only be maintained if the 
scheme is founded upon sound business principles. In other 
words, the soldier settler will remain content only if he can 
make a livelihood which provides him with comfort according 
to his ideal. Obviously, a commercial body like that over 
which Mr. Yerburgh presides is more likely to bring about 
this result than officials on the one hand and philanthropic 
amateurs on the other. 

But the most pressing need of the hour is undoubtedly 
the increase of intensive cultivation and the bringing in of 
more land to the plough. The former object is not going 
to be achieved by the mere issue of advice, whether it comes 
in the shape of lecture or of pamphlet. Nor is compulsion 
of any kind applicable. Men must be left to cultivate the 
ground in the way that commends itself to their judgment. 
Our point is that this judgment is susceptible to very great 
modification. To quicken keenness there is nothing like 
showing the addition to profit, and in all except the very 
best farms it is easily possible to do this. But it will be 
by bringing under the eye of the cultivator irresistible 
evidence that he can make more out of the soil than he is 
doing. The practical steps io this end are by no means 
in the air, They have been found out and employed by 
other countries, and will have io ke introduced to this country 
if that increase in food production which everybody recog- 
nises to be necessary is to Le achieved. This is a matter 
of organisation, and would yrobably be safer in the hands 
of men of business than officials, because, from the nature 
of the case, the latter are not in the habit of calculating loss 
and gain so exacily as are those who derend for their livelihood 
on doing so. 

There is, again, the organisation of labour for the present 
spring season. It is not keing done with any satisfactory 
result as far as we can know, and the time is slipping by 
when effort of this kind can really be efficacious. Everylody 
connected with agriculiure knows how serious the scarcity 
of labour has become, and most people of experience also 
understand how much can be obtained by a well considered 
and economical use of the resources available. It is wonderful 
what can be achieved by the best use of such small forces 
as are at hand. 


Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece is a portrait of Miss May Dundas, 
daughter of Lady and the late Sir Robert Dundas, and 
a god-daughter of Queen Mary. 


*,* It is parlicularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
ihe correspondence at once to him. 
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N every great struggle of comparatively equal forces three 
important stages occur. The first is the opening, when 
both parties enter the fight with enthusiasm running high 
and probably a feeling at bottom that they can finish the 
enemy off quickly. This was undoubtedly the case in the 

Great War. Germany calculated on rushing through, and to 
our military authorities her colossal power was a revelation ; 
so that she was disappointed in not reaching Paris and we 
were disappointed to find her established in France and 
Belgium. Then comes the second period of long, dogged 
tugging at the chain, when the adversaries are searching for 
each other’s weaknesses and at the same time gathering 
strength for the final tussel. But the third period is the most 
trying and searching of all. |. The combatants may be a little 
weary of the struggle, but woe to him who yields to this feeling. 
Victory hovering over the field alights at last on the force 
which can concentrate the whole of its energies for a super- 
human effort, one that will completely beat and overwhelm 
the enemy. That is the stage in which grit tells, and there is 
every appearance that we have now reached it. France is 
having its Verdun, and, according to one of the best military 
authorities, Germany has massed opposite to our forces in 
all probability some 800,000 men and over 3,000 guns. The 
troops are not inferior to those which have been so resolutely 
assailing our Allies. They may expect an offensive from us 
or be contemplating an offensive on their own account, but 
in either case the British Army must be prepared to enter 
upon the fiercest stage of the struggle. 


OUR soldiers may be depended upon to acquit themselves 

as nobly as they have ever done in the past. Experienced 
observers have been astonished at the staunchness and 
resolution displayed by young territorial troops who have 
had no previous experience of war. It remains to consider 
what is the duty of those at home, and here a little plain 
speaking will be both wholesome and advisable. At the 
moment this country is broken up into parties and coteries, 
each of which appears to be sedulously grinding its own 
axe, while preparations are under way which will affect 
the future and perhaps even threaten the existence of this 
Empire. Nominally, a party truce has been observed ; but 
we would say emphatically to those who in spite of it raise 
a political argument and pass an acrid political judgment 
whenever the chance arises, let there be a truce to your 
petty wars ; let the questions that belong to the future remain 
in the future until the great obstacle to all action has been 
removed. Free-traders and protectionists are specially in 
need of this exhortation, but it applies to evervone who is 
thinking of anything except carrying this war to a victorious 
issue. Labourer and farmer, munition worker, old men 
and young ought to study only one thing at the moment, 
and that is how to help the army and the nation. Let it 
never be said that a single one of us thought only of his 
own concerns, interests, and hobbies when the blood of our 
armies was flowing like water. 


[N the Times a very able writer has been discussing the 

future of farming, and those concerned will do well to 
ponder his paper on “An Example from Germany.” We 
do not say that it is absolutely right. The author is much 
too positive when he says that ‘neither in England nor in 
Germany can any considerable acreage be added to the 
area of cultivation till some means have been discovered 
of bringing under the plough the extensive moorlands and 
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bogs.” Our pages have shown that such means have been 
discovered, and the article in question would have been 
greatly improved by a statement of the exact quantity of 
waste that has been added to the cultivable area of Germany 
during the years covered by Dr. Carl Helferrich’s survey. 
In the Netherlands we have shown that a single company 
working on a commercial basis was bringing in on an average 
23,000 acres annually before the war broke out. We have 
not the figures for Germany and would greatly like to 
obtain them. With what the writer says about the extra- 
ordinary advance made in German agriculture we are in 
full agreement. Again, there is nothing but assent to be 
given to his explanation that this improvement is largely 
due to the increased use of home-grown fertilisers. This 
in its turn led to the development of sugar beet cultivation, 
which has had an enormous effect on the improvement of 
arable land. It has increased the return of all crops. In 
this respect Germany has set an example which we must 
follow now, tardily although the resolution to do so has 
been reached. 


A RUSSIAN SOLDIER AT EASTERTIDE. 


Now he must cast his dream aside, 
The dream of every Eastertide. 


One day to walk where Jesus trod, 
And kiss the foot-prints of his God ! 


One night to watch, where Jesus lay, 
To rise with Him that Easter Day ! 


The dream of childhood is denied ; 
This will be his last Eastertide. 


For nations, when great wars they wage, 
Break up a poor man’s pilgrimage. 


Now underneath his native sky, 
With Jesus he is called to die. 


His soldier’s coat for shroud to wear, 
In this his Lord’s new sepulchre. 


While guns that blaze upon the night, 
Shall give his only Easter light. 


But all the dreams for which he sighed, 
Are his at last this Eastertide. 


EDWARD SHILLITO. 


MONDAY’S paper was devoted to a consideration of the 

attitude of British farmers. The writer shows that. 
in the twenty years from 1879 to 1899 agriculture in this 
country had a very hard time of it. The climax was reached 
in 1894, when home-grown wheat was sold at an average 
of 22s. rod. a quarter. We did not know, however, that_ 
any very authoritative theorists had argued from the 
experience of manufacturers that farmers should have met 
the fall in prices by increased production. The question 
is inevitable, Increased production of what ? The mistake 
made by farmers lay in thinking that there was no way to 
recover their lost profits except by growing wheat, which 
could be had very cheaply from outside sources. But in 
the very height of the depression there were farmers in 
Great Britain who took a sounder and more convincing 
view of the situation. One conspicuous example said, if 
wheat was not a profitable crop he would seek another, and 
made his fortune by growing potatoes. It is most unfor- 
tunate that a larger number did not do the same thing, 
because a potato crop has proved in the hands of the Germans 
a most valuable asset. When there is a glut in the food 
supply it can be utilised for making spirit. Again, sugar 
beet growing, if taken up, would even in these times have 
proved of inestimable advantage. Great Britain has long 
been famous for its sugar refineries, its manufacture of jams 
and similar confections, and if agricultural policy had been 
as well directed in this country as it was in Germany we 
should by now have had mills for sugar beet running at 
full speed. Farmers do not readily acknowledge all this, 
but it really goes to the very root of the situation. We 
cannot at all agree that the cropping of the land to-day 
was rendered necessary by the slump of the period from 
1879 to 1899. The truth is rather that the farmers should 
have faced a new situation with the cultivation of such 
crops as it demanded. 
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A GREAT provincial journalist has passed away in the 

person of Mr. Charles Cooper, who for thirty years was 
editor of the Scotsman. He became connected with that 
journal in 1866, when he was made London correspondent. 
Two years later he became assistant to Sandy Russell, the 
famous humourist and politician, who so largely contributed 
to the prestige of our north country contemporary. When 
Russell died his friend, Dr. Robert Wallace, followed him, 
but did not remain long in the editorial chair, and he was 
succeeded by Cooper. The last mentioned was different in 
many ways from Russell. In the days when “ Sandy” was at 
his best, the journal was one of the most brilliant in the 
United Kingdom. Whatever was the topic of the hour was 
sure to produce from the keen and witty editor an article 
brimming over with trenchant argument and humorous 
sallies. But to Mr. Cooper this method was foreign. Under 
his direciion the Scolsman leaders became extremely clear 
and ;ersuasive. A point would be selected for discussion 
and at the end of the article no intelligent reader could 
possibly be in doubt as to what were the best reasons for 
supporting it. In its own way, this kind of leader was as 
effective as the pyrotechnics of Cooper’s greatest predecessor. 
For some time past Mr. Cooper had been out of the journal- 
istic world. He retired in 1906 and since then feebleness of 
health compelled him to seek rest in sunnier climes than that 
experienced on the Firth of Forth. 


"THERE is something repugnant to good feeling in the 

break up of such a library as that which belonged to 
Mr. Algernon Swinburne. We learn that the books are to 
be sold by auction on Monday, June 19th, and the two fol- 
lowing days. Shortly after the poet’s death his manuscripts 
were sold by Mr. Watts-Dunton to an American—in itself 
a very regrettable occurrence. But Swinburne’s library was 
not that of a collector who had given a great deal of time and 
money to the gathering together of books merely because 
an extraordinary importance was attached to them by the 
bibliomaniac. Mr. Swinburne loved a good old binding, 
but he loved the contents of the volume much more, and the 
books which formed his library were the accumulation of 
the lifetime of one to whom reading was a master passion. 
Thus the library in a very special sense expressed the indi- 
viduality of the owner. Even the first editions of modern 
books which will form a characteristic of the sale, were those 
of men with whom he was in close sympathy—Morris, the 
two Rossettis, Matthew Arnold, Thomas Hardy, among 
English writers ; Baudelaire, Stéphane Mallarmé and Victor 
Hugo among the French. Others possess a value because 
they were given to him in youth by his mother and other 
relatives. It is a pity that an admirer cannot purchase the 
lot and keep them for ever as Swinburne’s library. 


“GIVE me lilies with full hands, give me flowers that 
I may lay them upon the bier of young Marcellus.” 
Most fittingly Lord Bryce quoted these words of Virgil in 
his eulogy of Lieutenant W. G. Gladstone; but to many 
others they might be applied as well as to the grandson of 
the most illustrious of Victorian statesmen. W. G. Glad- 
stone’s career had been a fine one. At Washington, where 
he was an attaché when Lord Bryce was ambassador, he had 
endeared himself to all. At home, as squire of Hawarden 
and Lord Lieutenant of the County of Chester, he had filled 
his place with the kindliness and dignity which come naturally 
to men of that blood. Although born with no fighting in- 
stinct, he felt it a duty to his country to enlist, and was 
killed within a fortnight of going to the war. His life was 
thus an epitome of the lives of many who formed the hope 
and pride of the English houses, and Lord Bryce had no 
easy task in pronouncing the fitting eulogium. Grief struggles 
so greatly with pride that it is difficult in the first poignant 
moments of regret to find the consolation that is strong and 
abiding in the knowledge that no life can be nobler than that 
which culminates in the great, the supreme sacrifice. 


IN view of the fact that Italy is the one among our Allies 

which has been least the subject of appeals in Great 
Britain, we trust that a very hearty welcome will be given to 
“The Book of Italy” which Mr. Fisher Unwin has just 
published. It is issued under the auspices of Queen Elena 
and edited by Raffaello Piccoli, who is the lecturer in Italian 
at the University of Cambridge; while Lord Bryce has 
written the introduction. It is really a very fine collection 
of things about Italy, in praise or in explanation. Mr. 


Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Signor Salandra, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Signor Martini have all sent messages, and 
many of our literary men have contributed some of their 
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most delightful lines or stories. It is difficult to choose one 
for special mention, but we cannot pass over Sir William 
Richmond’s picture, “‘ The Demon of War,’ and his explana- 
tion of it. There is a crucifix, on either side of which stand 
“some of the wise men of immortal memory,” who are 
enumerated thus: “‘ High-minded Homer; God’s messenger 
from Sinai, patient Moses; truthful Socrates; the highest 
in subtle intellect, Aristotle; sweetest of Roman singers, 
Virgil; grave patriot, Dante.’’ Princes of real culture are 
summoned to pass judgment upon the professor of kultur, 
who sought to destroy the liberties of the world. 


[T seems absolutely clear from the resignations of Lord 

Montagu of Beaulieu and Lord Derby that there is a 
very considerable muddle in regard to our air defences. 
Lord Montagu’s simple explanation is probably perfectly 
accurate. It is put in the homely words that too many cooks 
spoil the broth. In days of peace the House of Commons and 
the Government developed a faith in committees that even 
then was pathetic. As a rule a committee is not usually a 
strong body to begin with, because those who are taking a 
vigorous and active part in administration love to thrust the 
incompetents who stand in their way into committees where 
they get something to do that will prevent their meddling 
in other things. Secondly, a body of men can never act with 
the promptitude and decision of a single individual. We are 
absolutely in agreement with Lord Montagu when he says 
that the only way for a committee to be effective is for it to 
appoint a sub-committee of one with full powers. Neither 
he nor Lord Derby has considered it prudent to set forth the 
reasons of his resignation, but from what they say it is no 
unfair inference that a kind of paralysis has been produced 
by conflict of opinion. It is a serious business, although it 
would probably be more serious in any other country than 
Great Britain, because the actual work goes on here without 
the intervention of politicians ; indeed, we might almost say, 
in spite of it. 


IN A SUSSEX CHURCHYARD. 
I trod a simple path that straitly led 
Between untended graves. <A sturdy stone 
Set in the southern wall I saw and read 
Of ‘‘ Simon Pardon,”’ all else overgrown, 
But one word, ‘‘ Gentleman.’’ No more was clear, 
But “ May of Sixteen-eighty,’’ when he died. 
I wondered whether Death had brought him fear, 
And at his pompous funeral, who had cried. 
Doubtless the monument could tell that he 
Was “‘ affable ’’ and “ pious,” ‘ well disposed 
To Godliness,’’ and “‘ of rare charity.” 
It was enough for me that he reposed 
A Gentleman, laid in his starch and frills. 
To fall asleep between warm Sussex hills. 

G, DES. UFCorr. 


[IN our correspondence columns we publish to-day more 

letters referring to Sir Robert Lorimer’s now celebrated 
article. Others are to follow. In fact, it is with very great 
regret we have had to hold over several very important 
communications this week, owing to the fact that the occur- 
rence of Easter caused us to go to press with these pages 
much earlier than usual. But we shall certainly publish 
the communications from Professor Somerville and Mr. 
Henry Elwes in next week’s number. No doubt others will 
write and, if so, they would ke doing a great service if they 
would concentrate as far as possible on an elucidation of the 
facts. It is really impossible to find out from any published 
source what land is available for afforestation. We are 
quite familiar with the calculation that there are some nine 
million acres which the Erosion Committee thought fit for 
the purpose, but it is certain that a large proportion of this 
land is eminently suitable for the growing of farm crops, 
and what is needed is a careful survey by experts who could 
discriminate between the land adapted for forest and that 
which could be most profitably turned into arable and ras- 
ture. Until this is made clear we are more or less working 
in the dark. 


IN view of the restrictions imposed by the Government on the 

importation of paper and paper making materials and the 
consequent shortage of supplies, readers who wish to make sure 
of obiaining ‘‘ Country Life’’ would greatly oblige by placing a 
fivm order for the paper with theiy newsagent or bookstall clerk. 
Owing to the scarcity of paper it will be impossible in the future to 
provide for ordinary chance sales of the paper. 
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AFFORESTATION OF PEAT-BOGS AND 
SAND-DUNES 


By Proressor AUGUSTINE HENRY. 


HE vast extent of land covered with peat in Ireland 

has always attracted the attention of agriculturists 

and foresters, many of whom have urged its 

reclamation or afforestation. Where peat is cut for 

fuel the stumps and logs exposed show that at 
some previous period trees were actually growing in the 
peat itself. 
The species 
commonly 
found is pine 
often mixed 
with oak and ; ees a 
yew towards 
the margin 
of the bog. 
The roots of 
the pine, 
not disturbed 
from their 
original 
position, are 
usually 
visible at 
mid-depth of 
the: pean, 
which is of 
considerable 
thickness 
both above 
and below 
them. The 
logs lie 
scattered as 
if they had 
been blown 
down by the 
wind. There is no doubt that wide tracts of peat-moss 
were covered with pine forest during the Neolithic period. 
Huts fashioned from wood by stone axes, and peculiar 
plank pathways have been found on the floor of the ancient 
forest in the peat. Some people suppose that the natural 
forest was destroyed by man, and assume that it could be 
easily re-created to-day by artificial planting. It is now, 
however, well established that at the time when the forest- 
bed in the peat of Ireland, Scotland and Scandinavia was 
a mass of living trees, the climate was very different from 
now. The Neolithic climate was a continental one, charac- 
terised by hot summers, 4deg. Fahr. higher than to-day, 
and cold winters with a total absence of the prevailing 
south-westerly winds, which at the present day render the 
growth of trees difficult or impossible on peat in the western 
districts of Europe. 

The forests which are now growing on peat in con- 

tinental climates, as in North America, Sweden and Finland, 


BEN BULBEN IN 





CUTTING PEAT IN TONDUFF BOG. 





ROOTS OF PINE TREES OF THE NEOLITHIC PERIOD IN SITU IN A _ BOG. 


are of no commercial importance. The ‘‘ muskeags,’’ as 
these tree-covered bogs are called in the United States, 
produce stunted black spruce, balsam fir, and tamarack, 
valueless as timber and scarcely convertible into paper pulp. 
Good timber grows only on the edges of the bogs and on the 
better soils. 


In the British Isles, wild or undrained natural 
peat-bog, 
covered with 
a growth of 
sphagnum 
moss, Scirpus 
and eriopho- 
tum, cannot 
be commerci- 
ally planted 
with trees. 
These plants 
show that 
such bogs are 
sodden with 
stagnant 
water in 
which no 
trees will 
grow. None 
of the ex- 
perimental 
plantations 
that have 
been made in 
deep __ peat- 
bog on the 
Continent, as 
in the Her- 
togenwald in 
Belgium — or 
in the plain of Northern Germany, have been financially suc- 
cessful. By draining, choosing the proper species, and manur- 
ing the young plants, a low forest growth can be established, 
which, however, is only useful for ornament or cover. 

At all altitudes in Ireland above the zone inhabited by 
furze and bracken, planting for profit is impossible wherever 
the ground is exposed to the west wind and when the soil 
becomes a deep peat. At lower levels, especially along the 
western sea-board and in the wind-swept central plain, 
Scots pine, European spruce, and birch are soon checked in 
growth, and make only stunted trees on wild bog. In the 
latter situations, the black, white and Sitka spruces of 
America, and Pinus montana of the Alps may be planted, 
if some woody growth is desirable for decorative effect or 
as shelter for game, 
but timber need 
not be expected. 
The Belgian mode 
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SEEDLINGS OF MARITIME PINE. 
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MARITIME 


of planting on deep bog has been tried with success at 
Corrour in Inverness-shire by Sir John Stirling Maxwell. In 
this system the sods, dug out of the drains, are thrown re- 
versed on the ridges between ; and after a year’s exposure to 
decay become the spots in which the young trees are planted. 

In the ill fated experiment at Knockboy in Connemara 
490 acres of peat, at no great elevation, but fully exposed 


to the west wind 
and salt spray of 
the ocean, were 
planted in 1891- 
1894 with 
2,428,000 __ trees. 
These consisted 
of sixteen broad- 
leaved species— 
ash, alder, beech, 
birch, oak, elm, 
poplar, etc. ; and 
ten conifers— 
silver fir, larch, 
Austrian, Corsi- 
can, Scots and 
maritime pines ; 
two varieties of 
Pinus montana, 
common and 
Sitka = Spruces. 
Practically none 
of these survive, 
except two, the 
Pinus montana, 
which has thriven 
over the whole 
plantation, but 
had attained in 
1915 only 6ft. in 
height; and 
maritime pine, of 
which a few 
groups are about 
2oft. high. This 
shows the im- 
possibility of 
growing timber 
on wild bog in 
Ireland at the 
present day. 
There is, how- 
ever, in Ireland 
a class of bog- 
land eminently 
suitable tor 
afforestation. 
When the low- 
land peat is cut 
for fuel it is 
usually not 
entirely removed. 
Around the mar- 
gin of each bog 
there is gradu- 
ally formed a 
zone of so-called 
“cut-over”’ bog, 
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with the peat comparatively shallow, 1ft. to 4ft. in thickness, 
much of it being the topmost stratum of the peat-bank, 
which is thrown down by the turf-cutters behind them. 
This cut-over bog is usually well drained, and often carries 
fine plantations of spruce and Scots pine. 
Kildare, forming part of the Bog of Allen, produces, according 
to measurements carefully made, spruce 6oft. in height in 


Cut-over bog in 


the forty - fifth 
year after plant- 
ing, yielding 
5,500 cubic feet 
(quarter girth) of 
timber per acre. 
Assuming the 
cost of draining, 
fencing and 
planting to be 
£6 per acre, rent 
Is. per acre, 
annual expenses 
2s. per acre, such 
a plantation will 
yield 43 per cent. 
(compound _ in- 
terest) on the 
capital involved, 
if the spruce will 
sell at the end of 
forty-five years 
at the low price 
of 3d. per cubic 
foot. Besides 
the profit on the 
timber, the bene- 
ficial influence of 
such plantations 
on the surround- 
ing arable and 
grazing lands 
should be taken 
into account. 
Peat mosses are 
always colder 
than the adjoin- 
ing cultivated 
ground, and are, 
consequently, 
foci of late frosts. 
These frosts, 
which are in- 
creasing in viru- 
lence in the last 
two or three de- 
cades in Ireland, 
are disastrous to 
early crops like 
potatoes, and 
retard the ripen- 
ing of grain in 
fields in the 
vicinity of peat 
bogs. Over the 
flat expanses of 
cold peat the 
prevailing wind 
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sweeps with undiminished velocity, dwarfing the growth of 
agricultural crops and lessening milk supply and fattening 
of cattle in exposed fields. All bogs should be surrounded 
with broad shelter belts of trees, so that the injurious 
effects of frost and wind may be 
abated. 

Planting is expensive owing to 
the increasing cost of labour. The 
direct sowing of seeds of forest trees 
instead of planting is a cheap method 
little employed in the British Isles. 
The best example that we have of 
this is on Lord de Vesci’s estate at 
Abbeyleix in Queen’s County, where 
his forester, Mr. A. Macgregor, has 
devised a mode of establishing a crop 
of maritime pine by sowing on cut- 
over bog at a trifling cost of seed and 
labour. 

The Tonduff bog, the scene of 
this important experiment, has been 
for many years past utilised for fuel, 
and in the photograph the turves, 
ireshly cut from the bank of wild 
bog, are being carted to be dried on 
the expanse of cut-over bog that has 
resulted from the removal of the peat. 
About 40 acres of this cut-over bog 
have been successfully covered with 
trees by sowing im situ. The most 
favourable surface for sowing is one 
nearly devoid of vegetation; and the 
only plants growing on the site selected 
were very scattered seedlings of heather 
(calluna) and cotton-grass (eriopho- 
rum). Through these 40 acres there 
had been made a main drain about 
oft. in depth; and in 1907 the pre- 
liminary draining by means of lateral 
drains 2ft. to 3ft. deep and 6o0ft. to 
goft. apart was effected. The first 
sowing was done in April, 1908, over 
3 acres. Patches a yard apart are 
prepared by lightly raking the surface, 
and on each patch six to nine seeds 
are sown thick together and covered 
about half an inch deep by another 
raking. Three pounds of seed per acre, 
costing Is. 6d., were used in the case 
of maritime pine. A man at a wage 
of 2s. 6d. can sow an acre in a day, the 
total cost in 1908 being thus 4s. per 
acre for seed and labour. 

In the first year (1908) several 
species were tried, seeds being sown ot 
Pinus montana, Austrian, Corsican 
and maritime pines, common and Sitka 
spruces ; and in subsequent years that 
of Thuya gigantea, Pinus Banksiana 
and Cupressus macrocaipa. Of all 
these species only Pinus montana and 
maritime pine proved successful ; but 
the former, sown in 1908, had only 
reached rit. to r4ft. in height in the 
autumn of 1915, and will not develop 
into atimber tree. The maritime pine 
has thriven marvellously, the seed 
sown in 1908 having produced a com- 
plete crop of splendid trees averaging 
5ft. or 6ft. in height, some being as 
much as oft. or 1oft. Of the other 
species, only a few of the Scots, 
Corsican and Austrian pines survive ; 
the Banksia pine has done somewhat 
better ; while it is hopeless to attempt 
by sowing the establishment of spruce, 
cypress or Thuya on peat-Log. Thie 
maritime pine is a native of sandy 
tracts in the Landes, where its seed- 
lings would be blown away were not 
his prevented by the development o/ 
. very long tap-root. This elongated 
root is characteristic of this species on peat-bog also, and 
‘nables the young pines io resist the action of frost, which 
‘lirows out as a rule all the othet species tried except Pinus 
‘nontana and Pinus Banksiana. This peculiar root system 
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enables the maritime pine also to withstand the summer 
drought, which is to be feared on bogs. 

In 1909 a further 15 acres of cut-over bog were 
sown, and most of this area was treated in the following 
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ON WET, WILD BOG INLAND FROM MULLAGHMORE. 


year with a dose of basic slag, about 4cwt., costing 10s. 
per acre. The effect of the basic slag is to stimulate 
the growth of the pines, which on this p!ot average now 
5{t. high in parts treated with slag, and only 2ft. to 3ft. 
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on the untouched bog. A second application of basic slag 
in the succeeding year has had the effect of yellowing the 
maritime pine for two or three seasons. This species is in- 
tolerant of lime, which is a component of the basic slag ; and 
some cheap manure devoid of lime would be more efficacious as 
a second dressing. In rgr0 another area of 17 acres was sown, 
and is a great success, the young trees averaging about 6ft. 
where slag has been applied. Nine acres more were sown in 
Ig12, the resulting plants being now 2ft. to 5ft. in height. 
Woodcock are beginning to frequent these areas. There is 
little to be added to this account, as the thriving appearance 
and remarkable density of the maritime pine are well seen in 
the photographs of Tonduff bog, which were taken in 1915. 
The disastrous frost of May 25th, 1914, did no harm to the 
maritime pine seedlings, except in one corner where they 
were slightly browned ; but adjacent to this spot it killed the 
indigenous brier-rose and Salix aurita, as well as laurel and 
berberis. At Coolcarrigan in Kildare, where an acre of cut- 
over bog was sown last year with maritime pine, and the 
seed was spaced singly and equally over the surface, the snow- 
storms and frosts of last month have thrown out and killed 
many seedlings. It is important to sow the seed in pockets 
of six to ten, as the bunches of seedlings afford one another 
mutual pzotection. , 

At Mullaghmore in Sligo, where maritime pine has been 
largely planted both on peat bogs and on sand dunes, the 
land steward, Mr. Bracken, uses parts of the cut-over bogs 
as nurseries for this species, simply sowing the seed on patches 
and using no form of protection. The seedlings are trans- 
planted in the second year. 

Maritime pine will not form as fine a tree in the low 
summer temperature of Ireland as it does in the warm climate 
of France ; and may be looked upon perhaps as one third 
less valuable for timber than Scots pine. On the Atlantic 
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coast at Mullaghmore it grows well on sand dunes wherever 
there is shelter ; but in full exposure it is broken and smashed 
to pieces by the storms. In the pure sand where nothing 
else will thrive except marram grass and sea buckthom, 
there is a flourishing plantation of about 200 acres; the best 
acre plot, forty-seven years old, carries 268 trees with a 
volume of 3,230 cubic feet (quarter girth). These trees 
consist of 200 maritime pines averaging 53ft. in height 
with a volume of 2,800 cubic feet, and sixty-eight Scots 
pines averaging 44ft. high with 430 cubic feet of timber. 
This is nearly equal to Schlich’s first quality Scots pine, 
which at forty vears from seed is 55ft. in height with 2,760 
cubic feet of timber. 

On wet peat inland from Mullaghmore the maritime 
pine only attains 15ft. to 25ft. in height, but may be useful 
tor shelter, as it can be cheaply planted with transplants 
from the nurseries improvised on the adjacent cut-over 
bog. In cut-over bog at Mullaghmore maritime pine grows 
as well as spruce and silver fir, sample trees of the three species 
being as follows, on one plot: Maritime pine, 5oft. high, 
girthing 44in., 48in. and 68in.; silver fir, 60ft., girthing 
28in., 43in. and 68in.; and spruce, 58ft., girthing 47in. The 
maritime pine here would be the most profitable species as 
it could be cheaply cultivated by sowing in situ. Both at 
Abbeyleix and Mullaghmore this method is advantageous, 
both from the sylvicultural and financial points of view. 
There is a grand field for the afforestation of sand dunes 
and cut-over bog in Ireland by means of maritime pine, 
the seed of which can be obtained from France at an extremely 
low price. 

Thanks are due to Lord de Vesci for his courtesy in 
giving facilities to see the Tonduff bog. The photographs 
were taken by Mr. M. O’Beirne, graduate of the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin. 





INSHORE FISHERIES DEVELOPMENT.—I 


By STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


ISHING combines, each in a high degree, skill and 

labour and luck. A succession of strong breezes 

may spoil a whole season for small craft, though 

the fish are out there all the time. And as to the 

fish, whether British fishing grounds have been 
progressively depleted of trawl fish is still a matter of con- 
troversy. Certain it is that the pelagic fish, which show no 
diminution and on which the smaller fisheries very largely 
depend—the herrings, mackerel, pilchards and sprats— 
though they follow broadly their regular migrations, may, 
nevertheless, fail entirely on some of their usual grounds ; 
and no man yet can predict their movements, let alone control 
them. The fisheries therefore, especially those carried on 
in sailing craft, have always been subject to their ups and 
downs, the more so since they are carried on by close com- 
munities which provide their own small capital and have 
little connection with the outer industrial world. During 
the lean periods fishermen born and Lred may leave the 
fisheries, usually with reluctance, for Letter pay or starch- 
collar jots elsewhere. But it is not so easily that a new- 
comer acquires the craft of fishing, stands the labour and 
exposure, and puts up with the chanciness of it. 

In the first decade of the present century, it seemed 
at first sight as if the inshore fisheries (so called, 
loosely, not because they are entirely carried on “ inshore,” 
but to distinguish them from the great steam fisheries) 
were definitely on the down grade, beyond recovery. Those 
who were bedazzled by the enormous catches, the huge 
capital and turnover, and the tremendous enterprise and 
hustle of the steam fisheries took up the attitude that 
the day of the inshore fisheries was passed—they were doomed 
to extinction, and the sooner they submitted to it the better. 

The advocates of the smaller fisheries, on the contrary, 
held that they still had their place and function in home 
waters. While producing abundant evidence of their decline 
they urged the value of a large, well spread fishing population 
to a maritime power, from the points of view both of seaman- 
ship and of the Navy. The last resource at sea—maybe in 
a lifeboat—is always seamanship; and as to the naval 
argument, it has been, I was going to say, triumphantly 
vindicated by the war, for it is no longer a secret that not 
only mine-sweeping, but also the measures which have 
rendered the so-called submarine blockade ineffective have 
been developments of the old fishing methods carried out 


in the main by fishermen themselves. The war value, too, 
of the fish food supply from the boats left fishing—that 
may be gauged by the prices it has fetched. 

It was further pointed out that although the smaller 
fisheries had been at a commercial disadvantage they 
possessed at the same time certain fundamental economic 
advantages which would yet tell, both to the nation’s and 
to the fisheries’ benefit, if the disabilities under which the 
smaller fishermen had been labouring were remedied. To 
restate it briefly : No rent is paid for the use of the sea. Fish 
need no time, money or labour to be expended on their 
breeding or cultivation. No other industry returns so much 
in food value for so small a capital outlay, and in no other 
industry can so much labour be kept going on so little capital. 
In other words, what is paid for fish at the boat is nearly all 
payment for the labour of getting the fish. Say £50 worth 
of herrings are bought from a small two-handed drifter, 
the capital value of which, with its gear, is round about 
£100. If the two men are their own owner and have lost 
no nets, that will be, anyhow, £45 to them for one night’s 
work with £100 worth of boat and gear. The problem was, 
and is, to enable the smaller fishermen, with their less sea- 
worthy craft and their primitive business arrangements, to 
make catches enough and price enough to average out into 
a reasonable livelihood, and to provide on honest terms the 
capital for the necessary development. 

Some thought that their independence and conservatism, 
their notorious cussedness and by no means groundless 
suspicion, placed them beyond help. Others, that both 
they and their fisheries would respond to assistance pro- 
perly tendered. Those who held the latter opinion fastened 
upon the use of motor power as an immediate practical 
step. True, it would not remedy marketing troubles. True, 
it would increase the capital outlay of fishing, but not to 
such an extent as to prevent fishermen remaining their own 
owners. And, as has since been proved, the motor revolu- 
tionises fishing no less than it has revolutionised land transport. 
It diminishes the intense labour and exposure of fishing in 
small boats by saving time and toil in getting to the grounds 
against head winds, and by the aid it gives in hauling heavy 
gear aboard or saving big catches of fish. But if that were 
all, one might say, perhaps, that to adopt motor power is to 
capitalise laziness, and that it will prove in the long run 
rather a capital burden on the industry than a development. 
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In addition, however, motor power, by diminishing the crew 
necessary enables a limited number of expert fishermen to 
spread themselves out into a greater number of boats ; it 
enables old men to keep at fishing longer in life; it gives 
the youngsters who run the engines a position aboard less 
subject to discouragement by their elders’ grousing ; and it 
offers a less laborious, more remunerative employment to 
bovs reared softer than in the old times. It allows difficult 
harbours to be used with less regard to wind and tide ; more 
sorts of fishing to be done ; and much more fish to be caught. 

While most fisheries have their major seasons—be 
it drifting, crabbing, trawling, lining or what not—a motor 
enables the out-seasons to be filled in. Where the sailing 
boat fisherman waits for the big seasons to come along, 
and waits on through them if they fail—going short, or 
running into debt, or both—the motor fisherman is able to 
‘“ not-boil”’ at some other sort of fishing, and at least avoids 
debt till a good big season comes along. He finds himself 
with more to spend in keeping his gear up, and trying new 
fisheries. He can ‘“‘ moto” to win’ard all the time. 

Devon and Cornwall are pre-eminently the English 
counties of sailing boat and inshore fisheries ; there, those 
fisheries and their decline had bulked largest in the general 
countv life; and to their two Sea Fisheries Committees 
belongs the credit of first taking official action in England. 
The Development Commission had been instituted as a sort 
of experimenial cutting-edge for State expenditure on the 
improvement of agriculture and fisheries. To it the Devon 
and Cornwall Committees applied early in 1912 for grants 
of £10,000 each for the purpose of making loans to fishermen 
to instal motor power in their boats. 

In the winter of 1912-13, after a good deal of discussion 
and no small amount of hard hitting, a small committee, 
headed by Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, M.P., was sent by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries round the West-country 
coast to inquire into the matter from every standpoint. It 
worked westwards from East Devon very informally, and 
with particular attention to what the fishermen themselves 
had to say. In Devon, except at Plymouth with its long 
Sound and baffling winds, the fishermen were not satisfied 
as to the feasibility of motor power, whether in Brixham 
trawlers or in beach boats. Their general opinion was that 
motors would be very nice and handy—for somewhere else ! 

At Looe, in East Cornwall, the fishermen by “ straining 
a nerve” had provided themselves with motors, to their 
great benefit, and the neighbouring ports of Polperro and 
Mevagissey were beginning to follow suit. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, the national value and commercial decline of the smaller 
fisheries were more than confirmed. ‘‘ No shadow of doubt 
is left in our minds,” said the committee, “ that the fishermen 
form a community most valuable to the nation, and worth 
every effort to preserve.” Yet they were found, at best, to 
be “hanging on tough ’’—in some places under conditions 
‘almost incredibly hard.” 

But the committee’s inquiry came to a climax in West 
Cornwall, above all at St. Ives, where the famous Cornish 
luggers had been outclassed in the mackerel fishery by East- 
country steamers ; the pilchards had not been into the bay for 
years a and recent herring seasons, on account of dog-fish 
or other causes, had been more or less of a blank. Many 
of the men had gone to the mines, or to sea, or abroad ; more 
than half of the first and second class boats were laid up. 
And scarcely less was the failure in the Mount’s Bay ports 
of Porthleven, Newlyn and Mousehole. 

The committee was profoundly impressed. Its de- 
scription of the ‘‘ dead boats’ graveyard,” in Lelant Harbour, 
became a purp'e patch for newspapers to quote. ‘In no 
light spirit,” it declared, “we began our investigations. 
With a deep sense of the tragedy of the present situation 
we ended them. We do not go so far as to say that the 
situation is hopeless, but it is doubtful to our 
minds whether their fisheries can ever be fully revived on 
their old lines ; whether, in other words, they will not have 
to be slowly and patiently reconstructed and adapted to 
present day exigencies.” Before development could take 
place, there was leeway to make up. 

The inshore fisheries, at last, had gained the attention 
of parliamentarians and the public. Shortly afterwards a 
departmental committee was appointed to inquire into the 
smaller fisheries of the whole country. Its report, though 
in extension and elaboration of the subject, followed in 
the main the same lines as the Harmsworth Report, and 
ended with a strong rider, saying: ‘‘ Our considered judg- 
ment is that our recommendations represent the minimum 
of what is necessary to be done, and to be done quickly, 
if the Inshore Fisheries are to be preserved and developed.” 
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The Harmsworth Committee had not, on the whole, 
reported in favour of the Devon and Cornwall Committees’ 
schemes, but partly by accident of priority, partly in virtue 
of actual existent distress, and partly because there the 
problem had a greater degree of definiteness and_tangibility 
the West-country became the scene of a State experiment in 
reviving and developing fisheries. 

What forms that effort eventually took and its results 
so far, must be left for a future article. 





THE HERB GROWING 
INDUSTRY OF THE FUTURE 


ANDELION,”’ states the leaflet on Medicinal Plants 
issued by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
revised March, 1916, ‘‘ has been scarce since 1914.” 
This announcement must come as a surprise to 
many, for surely there is hardly a reader who could 

not point to a neglected garden or a piece of waste land which 
at this very moment is literally yellow with the flowers of the 
ubiquitous weed. And yet at the present time dried English 
roots of the dandelion command 80s. to 130s. per cwt. The 
industry in medicinal herbs is a curious one. It is full of 
anomalies, and this is but one of them. The same applies to 
practically all other medicinal herbs, many of which abound 
in the wild state in unlimited quantities in the British Isles. 
There is enough wild foxglove to supply home requirements 
and to spare, and yet dry wild leaves are now worth ts. to 2s. 
per lb., and there is a great demand for them. Again, it is 
absurd to import coltsfoot by the ton, when every clayey 
railway bank or heavy waste ground is covered with this plant. 
Belladonna leaves are at present worth 250s. to 350s. or more 
per cwt.; English aconite root is worth 2s. per Ib.; English 
valerian root, Is. to 1s. 3d. per lb.—the latter a very common 
plant in England in limestone formation, and yet it is very little 
cultivated, except, perhaps, in Derbyshire. The list could be 
extended to chamomile, dill, fennel, henbane, opium poppy, 
blessed thistle, thorn apple, comfrey, feverfew, greater celandine, 
wood sage, pennyroyal, rue, southernwood, tansy, varrow and 
many others, all of which command good prices. 

It is common knowledge that for many years past the 
commercial production of drug plants has been mainly confined 
to Austria, Southern Germany and Bulgaria. In Austria and 
Germany the drug plants were to a great extent collected by 
the children of the peasants, and by an organised system of 
collection brought to central markets for wholesale disposal. 
German children are taught to recognise and collect all medicinal 
herbs that grow near their homes. These are dried in sheds 
and attics, and finished off in farmhouse ovens after the 
removal of bread. Small parcels are collected, made into 
bales and sent to the wholesale herbalist. In Bulgaria herbs 
are collected by monks and taken to the monasteries, where 
it is a common sight to see the herbs spread out to dry on the 
floors of the cloisters. Our source of supply is closed to us, 
and there is a great dearth of prepared plants for the production 
of medicines at a time when the demand for them was never 
so great, owing to the enormous requirements of our naval and 
military hospitals. 

The very large attendance to hear the paper by Mr. E. M. 
Holmes, F.L.S., of the Pharmaceutical Society, recently delivered 
before the Royal Horticultural Society bore evidence, if such 
were needed, of the immense interest now taken in this subject. 

Mr. Holmes held that landowners, farmers, gardeners 
and gamekeepers might help the industry, particularly in the 
cultivation and collection of belladonna and foxglove; but he 
warned his hearers not to be misled by extravagant statements 
in newspapers as to the large possible profits arising from the 
cultivation and collection of wild herbs. ‘‘So far as I can 
see,’’ he remarked, “it could only pay to cultivate medicinal 
herbs on a large scale where there is sufficient capital to run 
a pharmaceutical manufactory close to where they are being 
cultivated, and so utilise fresh plants in years when crops 
are more than equal to the demand by making them into 
extracts or other preparations that will keep.’’ The farmer 
without a good drying house would probably find it more 
profitable to grow potatoes. On the other hand, small growers 
are at a disadvantage, since wholesale buyers are not willing to 
take small parcels from a number of sellers. Enough has been 
said to indicate that the future of the medicinal herb industry 
bristles with difficulties. How are they to be surmounted ? 
By one way only, viz., scientific organisation, whereby school 
children may be instructed in collecting many wild herbs; 
central depots established where parcels could be received and 
put up in uniform bales; and producers and buyers brought in 
touch with one another to regulate supply and demand. 

With an organised system there is not the slightest reason 
why the cultivation of medicinal herbs should not be carried 
out in this country quite as successfully as in Central Europe. 
The work is of national importance. It is not a case for 
haphazard and amateur organisations; it is a clear instance 
for a sound and scientific organisation under the direction of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. C. 
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HANBURY HALL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


HOMES 


CARDENS 
_OLDENEW 


ANBURY HALL is a very complete and little 
altered example of the large and dignified houses 
that Celia Fiennes noticed arising as she moved 
about England during the reigns of William III 
and Queen Anne. Of course, there were varia- 

tions in plan and material, but the most usual form was 
a central block, two rooms thick, and wings slightly pro- 
jecting front and back. A brick gin. long but not over 
2kin. high, varying in hue but giving a general effect of 
salmony red, was used for walling, while coigns, window archi- 
traves, door cases and other features were of wrought stone 
treated occasionally with richness. Hipped roofs of small 
grey slates or hand-made tiles had lead ridges and angles, 
and rested upon a deep wooden cornice projected on modil- 
lions. A very liberal fenestration gave no sense of weakness 
or void because of the stalwart nature of the bars of the sash 
windows, which had become the fashion and were, in Celia 
Fiennes’ opinion, essential to a “‘compleat house.” From 
the centre of the roof a “‘ cupilow,”’ sometimes of stone, but 
more often—as at Hanbury—of wood and lead, rose up and, 
grouped with the symmetrically arranged chimney stacks, 
made a pleasing skyline. The present cupola is a larger 
but somewhat similar edition of the original. 

The setting out and gradual uprising of such a house 
she chronicles in Herefordshire, where her cousins, the Foleys, 
were building Stoke Edith, while at the same time in Wor- 
cestershire a successful lawyer was rehousing himself at 
Hanbury. The elevations, however, show (Figs. 1 and 4) 
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that he modified the usual type in that he made his wings 
in the manner of pavilions ; that is, he gave them projection 
to the side as well as to the front and back elevations, a 
plan more characteristic of French than of English Renaissance 
architecture. 

The original plans are still in the possession of Sir H. 
Vernon, and are the work of William Rudhall of Henley in 
Arden. Although he suggested a still more elaborate. front 
elevation than was actually adopted, yet its centre is, as 
usual, the richest external feature (Fig. 2). The pediment 
is supported by Corinthian pilasters and the middle window 
has a boldly carved frame resting on a panel wherein we 
discern a coat of arms, the date 1701 and the initials T.V. 
These suggest an enquiry as to the history of the house and 
its owners. 

Hanbury was near enough to Droitwich to be a salt 
producing manor as early as the days of the Domesday 
Survey, and was a possession of the Church of Worcester, 
whose bishop had his palace at Hartlebury. While on a 
visit there Queen Elizabeth, by the sort of pressure which 
had been freely practised by her father, ‘‘ persuaded” Bishop 
Bullingham to exchange the Hanbury manor for a certain 
value of lands and tithes elsewhere. Thus Hanbury came to 


Sir Thomas Leighton, husband to Elizabeth’s cousin, Cecilia 
Knollys, and by this family it was sold to Edward Vernon. 


In the 1603 Visitation of Cheshire Oliver Vernon of Wheat- 
croft enters his pedigree, tracing his descent from a Conquest 
ancestor, hailing from Vernon in Normandy, and through 
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Nicholas de Vernon, who was a younger son of Warine de 
Vernon, baron of Shipbrook. The senior branch of this family 
is represented by the present Lord Vernon of Poynton in 
Cheshire and Sudbury in Derbyshire. The line of Nicholas 
of Wheatcroft continued there, as we have seen, into the 
seventeenth century, but in the fifteenth one of its cadets 
established himself at Newcastle in Staffordshire, of which 
tewn his son was mayor in 1498. Of this family was Richard 
Vernon who was presented to the rectory of Hanbury in 
1580, and who six years later had a son Edward, who even- 
tually purchased the manor from the Leightons. His grand- 
son Thomas was born in 1654, and of him the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography” tells us: “‘ Practising for forty 
years in the Court of Chancery, Vernon became generally 
recognised (according to Lord Kenyon) as the ablest man 
in his profession.” His private notes or reports of cases 
taken from 1681 to 1718 were so excellent that they were 
published after his death. Succeeding to Hanbury at the 
age of twenty-five, he soon added to his means by his 
gains at the bar. Dr. Nash, who published his “ History 
of Worcestershire” in 1781, knew the Hanbury family well 
and, beyond the printed account of the place in his History, 
made many manuscript notes which have been preserved. 
Oi Counsellor Vernon he tells us in one of these: “ I have 
heard that he 
declared at 
Bishop 
Hough’s 
table that he 
had kept 
an exact 
account of 
all the fees 
he had re- 
ceived from 
the earliest 
date of his 
practice and 
that the total 
amounted to 
112,0001. odd 
money.’’ 
Thus he was 
enabled to 
greatly in- 
crease his 
possessions 
in Worcester- 
shire and the 
neighbouring 
counties, and 
also to build, 
decorate and 
furnish the 
new house at 
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so doing and by great outlay on a hotly contested election, 
whereby he carried the county for the Whigs in 1715, he 
probably absorbed much of his legal savings. But towards the 
end of his life he appears to have been one of the successful 
speculators in South Sea days, so that when he died in 1721 
there was large personalty besides broad acres. He left a 
widow, but no children, and made his cousin, Bowater Vernon, 
his heir. All was clear in the will except the devolution 
of his famous “ Reports,” the notes for which were found 
in a drawer at Hanbury Hall. The widow declared they 
were included in the household goods and furniture which 
were left to her. Bowater Vernon, however, claimed them, 
and the case was brought before the Lord Chancellor, who 
persuaded the litigants to resign their claim to him and he 
would have them published. The original notes, however, 
are still preserved at Hanbury. 

It is from another of Nash’s notes that we learn of the 
Counsellor’s “‘ prudent management in the South Sea year,” 
and as that was only a twelvemonth before his death, it 
probably accounted for the sum of £80,000 in cash that he 
left with instructions in his will that it should be invested 
in additional land. But Bowater Vernon was ‘a man of 
weak mind, and being kept in servile dependence by his 
uncle, could not bear the great change of fortune ; his head 
was giddy & 
he launched 
in every 
species of 
Vanity & Ex- 
travagance.”’ 
The trustees 
appear to 
have been 
very careless, 
and when 
Bowater 
Vernon died 
there was 
found to be 
neither cash 
nor added 
acres, but 
Thomas 
Vernon, his 
son and heir, 
absolved 
them from 
liability. He 
was a friend 
and contem- 
porary of Dr. 
Nash, who 
praises him 
as “a man 
of great 
“ COUNTRY LIFE." parts either 
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natural and improved.” He represented the City of 
Worcester in Parliament from 1741 to 1761, and ten years 
later his early death made his only child, Emma, heir 
before she came of age. Nash was one of her trustees, 
and we gather that the widow was another, and that she 
managed matters with little reference to her co-trustee, 
in whose mind was thus engendered—so far as is permissible 
to a doctor of divinity—a little touch of spitefulness. In 1776 
the mother encouraged her daughter’s marriage with Henry 
Cecil—afterwards tenth Earl and first Marquess of Exeter— 
without Nash’s concurrence or even against his advice. 
Thus he not only washed his hands of the consequences, 
but saw them in a lurid light. He declares in print: “I 
should do great violence to myself if I did not take every 
opportunity to express the regard I have for this family, 
founded on a very long friendship.” But he wrote and 
rewrote the facts of the story on which Tennyson founded 
his ‘‘ Lord of Burleigh ” with a remarkable absence of regard 
for every member of the family except his late friend 
Thomas Vernon. The widow was a daughter of Admiral 
Cornewall of Berrington in Herefordshire, and older than 
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various kinds and ‘inflamed by Norris’s drops & Madeira,’” 
left her home with Mr. Sneyd, the curate of the parish. 
In due course not only did Henry Cecil get a divorce, but 
an Act of Parliament left him in possession of the Vernon 
estates for life. It was while awaiting the issue. of these 
proceedings that his love of variety and adventure led him 
to his romantic second marriage. ‘‘ He is but a landscape 
painter And a village maiden she,’ sang Tennyson, which 
is a true description of the lady ; but Henry Cecil was nephew 
and recognised heir to the ninth Earl of Exeter, and despite 
past extravagance, must still have had considerable means. 
His creditors, however, were probably irksome to him, and 
so he assumed the name of Jones and the garb of a yokel, 
and wandered to the remote Shropshire village of Bolas, 
where he abode with one Hoggins, a small farmer whom Nash 
prefers to call a labourer. The stranger made himself 
popular, standing treat and playing the flute at village 
meetings. But when he asked Hoggins for his daughter’s. 
hand, there was hesitancy. Whence came the prospective 
bridegroom and how did he obtain means? A _ highway- 
man’s career appeared the likely answer, and that too often 
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her husband, yet the learned doctor is full of dark hints 
as to who she was and where and how married. But his 
béte noir is Henry Cecil. To declare that his father ‘‘ had 
married a dancer off the stage,” and therefore to throw 
doubt on his parentage, is prefatory to the following note, 
dated 1781: ‘‘ Henry Cecil Esq., is an instance of the idle 
extravagance of the present age, this young man when he 
married had a clear income of 9,000/ a year, viz., 6,000/ a 
vear from his wife’s estate, & 3,000/ a year allowed by Lord 
Exeter with the whole of his Lordship’s estate settled upon 
him: In the space of about four years besides the income, 
he had run near 40,000] in debt, which, having no means 
of satisfying except by granting annuities at 5 or 6 years’ 
purchase, his present income is reduced to about 2,000/ 
avr.” That was only the beginning of evil. Husband and 
wife were equally free in their expenditure and conduct, 
so that in time “ they ran themselves aground & were obliged 
to break up housekeeping, but what was worse they both 
entreagued.” It was not, however, until fourteen years 
after they were married that the wife, ‘“‘ my late unfortunate 
friend’s daughter,” provoked by repeated ill usage of 
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ended in a noose to make him a desirable son-in-law. How- 
ever, these very proper scruples were eventually got over, 
and after the divorce was obtained “‘ Jones”’ and Saraii 
Hoggins were wedded at Bolas. Cecil, however, whose son 
by his first marriage had died in infancy, feared lest a 
disputed succession should arise from his assumption of 
a wrong name, and the ceremony was repeated with 
the proper designation at St. Mildred’s, Bread Street. 
Tennyson makes the bridal pair wander forth to reach their 
‘“cottage,”’ when, to the bride’s surprise, her husband is 
received by bowing flunkeys as Lord of Burleigh. That he 
was not yet, but in other respects the poet followed the facts 
as we find them related by Nash. There is the same arrival 
on foot at a great park in which stands a noble mansion, 
and when the “ village maiden ”’ is informed that this grand 
place belongs to her husband’s uncle and will one day be his, 
she faints away. But soon all is well. The Earl welcomes 
the truants. Hairdressers and milliners are called in and 
the Cinderella is transformed into a princess! Two years 
later Henry Cecil succeeded to title and estates, and the 
Countess, after presenting him with several children, died 
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in 1797. Again three years 
and he became the husband 
of the Duchess of Hamilton, 
and after obtaining a mar- 
quisate, passed away in 1804 
at the age of fifty—certainly 
a strange and dramatic per- 
sonality. 

Meanwhile his first wife 
had buried Mr. Sneyd at 
Lisbon and _ been nearly 
captured by a French priva- 
teer on her return to England. 
There her business relations 
with John Philips, Sneyd’s 
executor, developed into 
mutual esteem and ended in 
marriage. Even then our 
doctor of divinity has not 
quite lost his feeling of 
resentment, and in his first 
description of the event 
boldly calls Philips a “ tallow 
chandler.”’ Later on he cools 
down and speaks of him as 
a barrister-at-law, “‘ an honest 
man with whom I trust she 
will spend the remainder of 
her days virtuously and 
happily.”” Which she certainly 
did, regaining possession of 
her estates in 1804 and living 
till r818. She left no children 
and again Hanbury fell to a 
cousin. Thomas Shrawley 
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6.—WARDROBE IN HERCULES BEDROOM.  «c.L.” 


Vernon was grandson to Bowater Vernon’s younger brother, 
and fourth in direct male descent from him is Sir Henry 
Vernon, the present possessor, who obtained a baronetcy in 
1885, and delights in the house which has come down to him 
so little scathed from the days of Counsellor Vernon. The 
sarliest view we have of it (Fig. 8) must have been drawn 
soon after the latter’s death as it is described as the seat of 
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his successor, Bowater Vernon. 
Except that a porch was after- 
wards added, the dormers, 
which had had leaded lights, 
renewed, and only a few of 
the original and appropriate 
2in. wide sash bars have 
been retained, the house is 
the same now as it was then. 
But the immediate environ- 
ment is much changed. The 
tall cupolaed building to the 
right, the interesting and 
varied formal gardens on the 
left, the fine sets of gates 
and clairvoyees in front are 
all gone. Of the gates one 
pair is at Mere Hall in Han- 
bury parish, the then owner 
having acquired them from 
Henry Cecil. The old fore- 
court arrangement has given 
way to one in the taste of 
the nineteenth century, of 
which the garden houses, gate 
piers, etc., are scarcely in 
harmony with the 1701 house 


(Fig. 3). They open out on 
to a broad grass glade, 


bounded by lines of trees of 
splendid growth — veterans 
whose juvenile days are com- 
memorated in the early 
eighteenth century view. The 
south garden, if it has lost 


its parterres, has retained its enclosure, and presents delightful 
expanses of lawn broken by tree and shrub, while the house 
itself is wreathed with magnolias and other wall shrubs 
The effect is picturesque, yet a good deal of 
pruning would not be amiss, as the almost complete breaking 


(Fig. 4). 


of the architectural lines is undesirable. 


The majority of 


the stone window frames, with their good mouldings, should 
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stand clear, and recessed and 
areas of the ; a arched doorways. 
warm brickwork Through one of 
between them Rene aie See ae ae these we enter 
; ld mai Potro Bde Jog tee aie tn i ttetted ole va? ay aed 
shou — Pee et OUT i att, alt sas ~2 3 : the drawing- 
uncloaked. The rn ag pa en MMR cartel Nee ee MEN FTES Soitnden gl t | ey room, occupying 
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importance in PE oa \ \P a \ stata, 2 pbs; 2 Sy a Bae Sees aes se PRO the north-east 
houses of this J ' A 2 Ro ee — position. Like 
period of the aay? é e. th: the library on the 
heavy 3&9 h mi pt Se oe ral south side, it has 
barring, which wt 


was an integral 
part of the de- 
sign, is very well 
shown on_ this 
elevation, where 
it is for the most 
part retained and 
contrasts most 
favourably with 
the few upstairs 
windows where it 
las been replaced 
by amuch thinner 
type. But the general exterior effect is extremely good and 
satisfying, and only on these small, and no doubt disputable, 
details is the least criticism possible. 

Let us now cross the threshold into the hall (Fig. 7), 
where the bust of the counsellor occupies a niche over the 
fireplace, and on the base are his arms, impaling those of 
his wife, who was daughter to Sir Anthony Keck. The hall 
is wainscoted from floor to ceiling and was originally painted 
white, but is now grained oak. At the north end the large 
panels give way to a set of Corinthian columns, flanking 
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8.—HANBURY IN ABOUT THE YEAR. 17380. 


been redecorated 

since the counsel- 

Patio 2 lor’s time, and 
we 
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. i. ge ee the very fine 
Py w. a “ 

a marble mantel- 

Wi pieces of the 


Adam period 
make it probable 
that the altera- 
tions were part 
of the “‘ extrava- 
gance’”’ of Henry 
and Emma Cecil. 
The dining-room 
is now lit by five windows, stretching along the north 
side of the central block. One of these, however, was 
originally a doorway opening on to a little enclosed 











10.—FIREPLACEK IN HERCULES DRESSING-ROOM. 


garden. There is the same bolection-moulded fire arch 
that we find in the hall and which is typical of William III’s 
reign, but the woodwork that surrounds it is of rather 
later character, suggesting the last years of the counsellor’s 
life. It is transitional from the natural fruit and flower 
compositions of Grinling Gibbons time, and the artificial 
and involved scrolls and frets which marked the prevalence of 
the Chinese taste. In the broken pediment of the overmantel 
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is a basket of flowers, and “ floral drops ”’ are on each side of 
the frame which encloses an Italian landscape. The ceiling 
has two panels painted with gods and goddesses framed 
with massive plaster mouldings, having beyond them narrow 
plaster panels with oak and bay leaf ornament running 
round. The counsellor offered vast spaces in his house to 
the then fashionable ‘historic’? and decorative artists. 
One of the latter undertook the hall ceiling, whereas a more 
exalted colleague found scope on the walls of the staircase 
(Fig. 5), which lies open to the south end of the hall, instead 
of being shut off as was usual at the time. The woodwork 
is of oak with carved balusters and tread ends. The lower 
sections of the walls are in grisaille, as are the window recesses. 
But the main wall spaces and the ceiling are devoted to 
immense subject pictures. We read in Nash that: “ The 
hall and staircase are handsomely painted by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller; who, to mark the folly of the age, has drawn a picture 
of Dr. Sacheverell carried away by the Furies.”’ As a Whig, 
Counsellor Vernon would certainly have wished the doctor 
removed by Furies, for his popularity had much to do with 
the advent of the Tories to power in 1710, which will be about 
the date when the staircase paintings were executed. The 
ascription to Kneller is no doubt erronéous. Thornhill’ will 
have worked here as he did at Stoke Edith. In the collection 
of his drawings at the British Museum there are pen and ink 
sketches of Hanbury Hall, of one'of the subjects on the 
staircase and of various ceilings, rapidly done, but. having 
notes of the colours to be used; the work having, no doubt, 
been mostly carried out by his assistants. Behind the hall 
is the “‘ oak room,” which remains as originally fitted, the 
earlier example of oak carving over the fireplace having been 
set up afterwards (Fig. 9). Whether this was its original 
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purpose or whether it was the head of a bedstead does not 
clearly appear. It is a good example of Jacobean work 
and the feathers in the central panel may commemorate 
the creation of James I’s elder son, Henry, as Prince of 
Wales in 1610. ; 

Two rooms, quite typical of the counsellor’s time, are 
on the first floor looking south. The dressing room is about 
12ft. square and has a rather unusual example of the corner 
mantelpieces then frequent (Fig. 10). The one at Streatlam 
was ilustrated in Country LIFE last December and was 
compared with that in William ITI’s dressing room at Hampton 
Court. The Hanbury example is taller and has a more 
elongated cupola top, so that the figure of Hercules that 
terminates it nearly reaches the ceiling. The bedroom is 
panelled in the same manner and contains a marquetrie 
wardrobe on stand (Fig. 6), having. central panels with vase 
of flowers surrounded with geometric designs. The stand 
is fully in the manner that obtained under William III, so 
that the piece may have been made while the house was a- 
building. Somewhat later in date is the splendid set of ball 
and claw footed and shell kneed furniture in the hall (Fig. 7). 
It consists of settee, arm chair, stool and six chairs, all covered 


‘ with the original petit point in admirable condition. 


The general background is of arabesques in large stitch. 
But within the black border of the shaped panels are designs 
with human figures, dragons, vases of flowers, etc., all exe- 
cuted in the finest possible stitch. 

‘ There is much other admirable furniture in the house, 
largely dating from the earlier half of the eighteenth 
century, and the general aspect and feeling of that 
age dominate the house throughout in a very unusual 
degree. H. Avray TIPPING. 





IN THE GARDEN 


DAFFODILS AND THE CAMPERNELLE JONQUIL. 
HERE are Daffodils in endless variety in flower at the 
present time. The bold Sir Watkin, the fragile looking 
and extremely beautiful Seagull, and the many flowered 
Grand Monarque are 
worthy of special note, 

as they flower regularly year 
after year, evenin a stiff, heavy 
clay soil, and once again they 
are flowering to perfection. 
On light soils, Henry Irving, 
Emperor, Empress, Golden 
Spur and Barri conspicuus 
are among the best for natural- 
ising in grass. If there is one 
Narcissus which gives greater 
pleasure to the garden lover 
than any other, it is the old 
Campernelle Jonquil. It is 
not an exhibitor’s flower, but 
it is a garden flower of the 
first water, flowering in wild 
profusion both in heavy and 
light soils. It is one of the 
sweetest of all the Narcissus 
family in fragrance, and once 
established in a thin wood- 
land, its bright golden yellow 
flowers form one of the glories 
of an English garden in 
spring. 

Unlike most other Nar- 
cissi, the Campernelle Jonquil 
has Rush-like foliage, and this, 
mingled with the flowers of 
the Jonquil, yields a delightful 
effect. It is a native of 
France, and like many another 
wilding, it is far more beauti- 
ful in the garden and wood- 
land than many of the modern 
expensive varieties. In 
gardens where it is not grown 
it is one of those flowers to 
be noted for liberal planting 
in the woodland and wilder 
parts of the garden next 
August or September, for its flowers are of a good colour and 


borne with great freedom. It is at this season when: Daffodils: 
are at their best that selections should be entered in the garden, 


diary and observations made on the best methods of grouping 
the varieties to produce natural effects. 





THE CAMPERNELLE JONQUIL. 


Bold groups and drifts with no attempt at regular outline 
should be aimed for in the woodland expanse and grassy slopes. 
Generally speaking, the varieties should be more or less kept 
to themselves in drifts. In no case should the Poet’s Narcissi 
be mixed with the large 
yellow trumpets or small- 
cupped varieties. It will be 
observed that it is in fairly 
open woodland, where over- 
head shade is not too dense 
and the soil is not im- 
poverished by the roots of 
trees, that Daffodils flourish 
and increase most _ satis- 
factorily. 

It is common knowledge 
that Daffodils possess poisonous 
properties both in_ bulbs, 
foliage and flowers. Only 
last week a case of poisoning 
by Daffodil bulbs was reported 
on by Mr. W. G. McNab at 
a meeting of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society of Great Britain. 
It was then stated that as a 
result of accidentally using 
Daffodil bulbs’ instead _ of 
Onions in making soups and 
stews, the  partakers had 
suffered great agony. There 
seems little excuse for anyone 
to mistake a Daffodil bulb for 
an Onion, but how often have 
poisonous plants been mis- 
taken for edibl2 ones with 
even fatal results, as, for 
example, in the case of the 
root of Monkshood, which has 
many times been taken for 
that of Horseradish ? 

, The poisonous properti s 
of Daffodil bulbs are not a 
recent discovery, having been 
traced to the alkaloid pseudo- 
narcissine, which was_ dis- 
covered in 1877. Apart from 
the poisonous properties of 
the bulbs, some people suffer from a skin irritation which 
is set up by handling the stems and leaves of Daffodils. 
A form of eczema is set up which is much akin to that 
of Primula poisoning, for which the. well known Primula 
obconica is ‘so frequently responsible. In the case of 
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the Daffodils, the juice exuded by the freshly cut foliage and 
flower stems gets into one’s hands—it is especially noticeable 
on the backs of the hands—and in an hour or two afterwards 
small whitish pimples arise, resembling those of nettle stings. 
As a rule a chemist has no difficulty in preparing an ointment 
that will allay this form of irritation. The common Daffodil 
(Narcissus Pseudo-Narcissus), which, by the way, is a native of 
Great Britain, has been responsible for most cases of poisoning, 
which is not surprising, since it is a common pasture plant in 
some places; doubtless the Poet’s Daffodils, Jonquils, Tazettas, 
Trumpets or any others would be as great offenders as the wild 
English Daffodil if they were as common. 


‘Of Daffodils for the’ rock garden, Angel’s Tears and the 
Hoop-Petticoat Daffodils are the’.two great favourites. The 
latter is flowering: much later this year, for it is at the time 
of writing (April 17th) at the height of its beauty. It is never 
seen to ‘greater ‘advantage than when growing among choice 
alpines as, it does in its native haunts in the Pyrenees. It is 
a diminutive species botanically known as Narcissus Bulboco- 
dium. The bright yellow flowers, which are very showy in the 
April Sun,, bear some resemblance to the old time Hoop-Petti- 
coat. The bulbs should’ be allowed to establish thems-lves 
in a light soil and growing position, as they do not all bloom 
the first year after planting. 





WOODLANDS 


PRING 

poetry 

does not 

come 

natural 
this year. April, 
so far from being 
a swect young 
figure mingling a 
girl’s laughter 
with girlish tears, 
roars like a rough 
tom-boy and 
hurls snow, sleet 
and icy winds in 
the faces of those 
who seek her in 
woodland and 
field. Hers are 
very far from 
being ‘‘ showres 
swete.”’ Before a 
blazing wood fire 
that never grows 
hot enough, 
““spring-time, the 
only pretty ring 
time,” isanything 
but ‘the sweet 
of the year.” 
True the “ rathe 
primrose” has 
arrived sharp on 
time, but it has 
come like the em- 
barrassing guest 
whose knock is 
heard before his 
host is ready. A 
wintry April, my 
masters! In 
January there 
was a temptation 
to put on lighter 
raiment, but 
“now that April’s 
here,” comfort 
demands a return 
to winter cloth- 
ing. An optim- 
istic gardener the 
other day was 
heard to declare 
his belief that 
this will be a 
record year for 
apples, but on 
being asked why, 
answered, ‘‘ Be- 
cause everything 
was so __ back- 
ward,” and, 
added he, ‘‘ They 
say hereabout, a 
windy winter, a 
full orchard.” 
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THIS SPRING 


be the truth 
about his san- 
guine _ forecast, 
there can be no 
doubt as to his 
diagnosis. The 
way in which 
growth has been 
arrested is indeed 
extraordinary. It 
is mid-April, and 
the trees are as 
bleak and bare 
as in dead winter. 
Yet it seems no 
time since those 
interested in such 
records were 
boding disaster 
because the pear 
and plum _blos- 
som was coming 
out before its 
time, the roses 
were making 
shoots and 
“oroweth sed, 
and bloweth med, 
and springth the 
wude nu’’—-this 
was just after 
Christmas! 
Alas! “If the 
grass grows in 
Janiveer, It will 
grow the worse 
for the rest of the 
year.” 

Our little 
winged people of 
the meadow and 
wayside have 
had to put up 
with a_ set-back 
like the rest of 
the world. In 
the balmy morn- 
ings of January 
they chirruped 
as merrily as they 
usually do in 
May. If they 
did not actually 
begin building 
their nests, court- 
ship was in full 
swing. The 
coveys of  par- 
tridges set an 
example by going 
off in pairs a 
month before 
St. Valentine, and 
the smaller fowls, 
finches and 
sparrows, the 
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wren, turned their intellect and attention to house- 
building. One of the last mentioned had her tiny 
mansion, “her procreant cradle,” as Shakespeare calls 
it, ready for business when the first of the snowstorms 
came, and high above all other noises was heard the loud, 
joyous note of the green woodpecker or yaffle, the maddest 
sound that joins in the revelry of spring. Of us “ poor 
plumeless ephemerals”’ it is said that when poverty comes 
in at the door, love flies out at the window. In the case of 
birds, for poverty read snow. They will persist in their 
domesticities under almost any other difficulty. Trees may 
rock with the wind, branches drip with eternal rain, and 
fog gather all things with blackness, and the little birds 
will go on piping and courting almost as merrily as if the 
sun were shining. But not even their persistency will 
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hold out against the combination of frost and snow, for this 


indeed spells to them the worst kind of poverty. The 
beautiful white mantle thrown over the earth hides away 
the stores of their food, the little bits of green which had 
sprung up under the unseasonal conditions of January and 
early February, the brown earth which always vields some 
kind of forage in the way of insect or worm. Even those 
creatures which inhabit the mouldering barks of old trees 
sought their most inaccessible fastnesses to get out of 
the way of the cold. So hunger stalked over birdland, and 
the erstwhile happy pairs stayed together no longer, but 
joined crowds of companions who, with those sticking out 
feathers which they wear in great cold, formed companies to 
forage the farmyard, the neighbourhood of corn ricks and hay 
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AND A SAFE COIGN OF VANTAGE. 


stacks and every other situation which held out the promise 
of food. The yaffle’s voice became silent, for the green 
woodpecker, though a wonderful carpenter, possesses a 
constitution, usually ascribed, and wrongly, to the pampered 
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rich. Instead of ringing out his noisy triumph over the 
return of fine weather, he began to pine in corners and to 
die. There is very little doubt that the numbers of this 
beautiful and useful species were greatly thinned during the 


frosts of late February and 
the incessant rains of 
Maxch, which culminated 
in the historic gale. Those 
of them who survive were 
doomed to meet with very 
serious disappointment, or 
rather will do so when they 
have mustered enough 
spirit to resume the dalli- 
ance which they had begun 
during the untimely mild- 
ness of the early year. 
There is no sign as yet that 
they have rallied, but when 
they do they will find that 
thousands of the trees in 
which they were wont to 
chisel nest holes have been 
laid low. The gale de- 
stroyed many sound trees, 
but many more that were 
suffering from that inward 
rot which the yaffle dis- 
covers with so sure an 
instinct. That this should 
be so is a great loss. The 
forester has no more faith- 
ful friend than the green 
woodpecker. Careful ob- 
servation has shown, in 
the words of Mr. R. 
Newstead, that “ nearly 
all the decayed fir trees 
harbouring this insect 
(Rhagium bifasciatum) are 
found drilled and exca- 
vated by this bird,” and 
“the dead limbs of the 
oak and rough posts and 
railings are also often 
stripped for the larve of 
beetles which they some- 
times harbour.” It also 
feeds on the larve of a 
clearwing moth, which 
affect the cut ends of the 
birch stumps in the forest. 


But the green wood:. 


pecker is more valued for 
his beauty and his wild 
wood note than for his 
services, valuable as they 
may be to forestry. To 
a bird-lover who had the 
misfortune to be 
brought up in a part of 
the world to which the 
yaffle is a rare visitor and 
where the records of his 
appearance aré  punc- 
tuated by the legend 
‘“Shot, of course,” it was 
a revelation to come into 
a country where he was 
plenteous. This happened 
to be a richly wooded part 
of Lincolnshire, not very 
far from the two old and 
interesting little towns ot 
Spilsby and Horncastle. 
There it was not necessary 
to go into the forest in 
search of the yaffle. He 
boldly carved out his 
homestead in the trunks of 
the great wayside trees 
and expressed his joy in 
his own maniacal way over 
the meadows where still 
grow fat those beeves 
and cows which caused 
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William Cobbett to sink on his knees and thank God for 
having made a county like Lincoln. There, as elsewhere, 
however, the green woodpecker has had to hold his place as 
best he could against the depredations of the marauding and 


ever multiplying starlings. 
Of all birds in the British 
Islands, starlings, during 
the course of the last two 
or three generations, have 
bred in most enormous 
numbers. There is an old 
folk legend to the effect 
that a starling can be 
taught to speak if his 
tongue is split with a silver 
sixpence, that obviously 
belongs to a period when 
the starling was by no 
means the common pest to 
market gardeners that he 
is to-day. But the con- 
ditions have so favoured it 
that in winter we have 
seen flocks flying over the 
downs in North Lincoln- 
shire so immense that they 
seemed to darken the sky 
for miles. It is no wonder 
that the creatures find it 
hard for each to obtain a 
nesting site in summer, 
but we could wish that 
they chose to raid the 
homes of a less faithful 
ally to man than the green 
woodpecker. Yet it is 
becoming very difficult for 
the latter to breed, because 
the starlings besiege him 
in his fastness and, before 
he has had time to rear 
his family, take possession 
and fill his nest with their 
own eggs. 


THE CULT OF THE 
AUXIMONE 


The Spirit of the Soil, by 
Gordon W. Knox. (Con- 
stable, 2s. .6d.) 

THIS is an interesting book on 

a most important subject, which 

will be read with pleasure by 

everyone concerned with the 
land and agriculture. As an 
account of nitrogen fixation in 
the soil by bacteria and of the 
production of auximones§ in 

bacterised peat it shows in a 

most lucid way the actual state 

of development reached by 

Professor B. W. Bottomley’s 

splendid work on the subject, 

which hitherto has only been 
described in separate papers 
read before scientific societies. 

Auximones mean ‘‘ promoting 

growth.” It is a new word 

for a newly discovered—but 
not new—thing. It constitutes 
one of the—perhaps the most 
important of all the accessory 
plant foods. It is not a living 
being, because it resists a heat 
of 134deg. C. for half an hour. 
Its exact composition is not 
yet known, but it has probably 
been isolated and is visible 
under the microscope as beaded 
rod and spindle-shaped forms, 
and seems to be more closely 
related to the accessory food 
bodies of Hopkins, which are 
free from amino-acid, purine 
and pyrimodine bases, than 
to Funk’s” bitamines which 

appear to be in the form of a 

pyramidine base. The writer 
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lifts up a corner of the veil that hides bacterial life from the eyes of the 
layman, and makes the reader acquainted with many laboratorial operations 
that throw light on the work of scientific men. Auximones are found in the 
nodules of leguminous plants; they are produced therein by the work of 
the nitrifying bacteria, and do not exist in roots without nodules culti- 
vated in sterile soil. They also exist in farmyard manure, and are more 
numerous in well rotted than in fresh. They do not exist in raw peat. In 
fact, raw peat is a sterile material, but it contains a very large quantity of 
humus, which the nitrogen-fixing bacteria need to live on; moreover, not 
being costly, and existing in large quantities, it has been found a quasi- 
ideal medium for pure cultures of bacteria, proving a better medium for the 
culture of the nitrifying bacteria, bacillus radicicola, than the cotton used 
by the Americans. But further investigations showed that after being 
bacterised peat possessed special fertilising properties. The fertilising 
element was soluble in water and was finally contained in the silver 
fraction from the phosphoturgstic acid solution. These fertilising elements 
were called auximones. And they are really auximones, or growth pro- 
moters, because it has been proved that in certain circumstances the 
manurial value of a determined quantity of bacterised peat is comparable 
to that of fifty to eighty times the same quantity of farmyard manure. 

What are supposed to be the auximones are not visible to the 
naked eye, but only under a very strong microscope. For use on a large 
scale bacterised peat can be applied to the field and worked in, while 
for horticultural purposes the water extract could eventually be used, as 
it contains the actual food. The fertilising value of the bacterised peat is 
not lowered by storing ina dry shed. It can always be applied in one way 
or another. A method we should recommend would be the spraying on 
corn crops in the spring, from tanks on carts, in the same way as liquid 
manure is sprayed, when, no doubt, interesting results would accrue; and 
it could, perhaps, take the place of the spring top-dressings generally 
used economically and favourably. A scientific man very often finds 
it difficult to get in touch with the practical agricultural public, 
who are rather inclined to distrust science, although greatly indebted 
to it. The reason probably is that the public, often misguided by 
newspapers, do not realise the bearing of laboratory work and the 
many difficulties that have to be overcome before a new discovery of so 
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elusive a kind can be put into general practice. Nor do they realise that 
the almost inevitable set-backs met with during the experimental period 
are but stages on the road to success. In a few years’ time the results of 
Professor Bottomley’s work, which, stated baldly, aims at transforming a 
valueless substance abundant in the English soil into a very valuable one, 
may be of incalculable worth to agriculture, if only by ousting foreign fertil- 
ising matters and economically making good the increasing shortage of farm- 
yard manure. Having followed the progress of the researches for many 
years, seeing the difficulties encountered and overcome, Mr. Knox was well 
fitted to discuss the subject, and he has done useful work by making an 
account of what might have been dry and arid matter easy to understand. 

It must be admitted that when unquestionable results—allowing for 
far more than the generally conceded allowance of experimental errors— 
have been obtained in determined cases by the use of auximones on growing 
plants, auximones do produce effects. All the conditions of soil and circum- 
stances being the same—watering, heat, aspect, and so on—the application oi 
auximones to certain plants has given a noticeably increased value on small 
plots, corresponding to very important increases when calculated to the 
acre ; therefore, auximones may be said to have a direct influence on growth. 
If much evidence is produced confirming these experiments the value o! 
auximones will not be negatived, even although other experiments may 
have failed. The differing results only prove that the auximones have bee: 
applied in the right way in more cases than in the wrong way, 7.e, that 
circumstances were more often favourable than unfavourable to their action 
But it proves also that everything is not yet known about them, that mor 
and closer investigation is still required, and that the discovery is still only 
on its way to perfection. The water supply seems to play an importan 
part in the success of the experiments. It should not be claimed, howeve: 
that this discovery, important as it may be, nullifies the theory of manures 
held for several decades. These theories still hold good and are not des- 
troyed by this discovery. Agriculture still rests on the same principles 
with regard to manures, but auximones bring in a stimulative factor, a nev 
form of manure, a form under which plants may assimilate nutriment 
more easily, and let it be hoped more economically than in some othei 
manures. For the sake of agriculture and horticulture, the results of furth: 
experiments will be watched with keen interest. 





HIS year, as last, the weather conditions during 
the eight days allotted for the firing of the CouNTRY 
Lire O.T.C. Competitions, March 11th to March 18th, 
were not conducive to high scoring. Much as this is 
to be regretted, it must not be overlooked that the 
boisterous weather being both general and continuous, 
the firing conditions were to a large extent equalised, which 
is all to the good in competitions such as these, which 
may be fired on any one day between the given dates. 
The entry was larger than usual and would have been 
larger still but for the fact that a number of school ranges 


Sergt. Longhurst. 
Liverpool Institute. 


Pie. L. C. Stanislas. 
City of London School. 


Pte. Coulthard. 
Felsted. 


o 


Cpl. N. J. Taylor. 
King William Coll. 
(20yds.) 








Pte. Church. 
St. Lawrence Coll. 
(20yds.) 


Sergt. Walmsley. 
University Coll. Sch. 
(20yds.} 


FIVE SHOTS IN 





OUR RIFLE SHOOTING COMPETITIONS FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS O.T.C. CONTINGENTS. 


are in partial use by the military authorities. The same 
keenness has been displayed in the contingents, at least so 
we judge from the correspondence which has passed with 
Ojficers Commanding, and no doubt the new landscape 
targets by Mr. A. H. Kirk, representing Flanders, France 
and the East respectively, added to the zest of the 
competitors. 

Briefly the conditions were as follows: In the Senior 
Comp2tition for contingents supplying three and more 
platoons of infantry to the Junior Division of the O.T.C. 
teams of Cadets fire a grouping practice at bullseye 





Pte. Boston. 
Leys School 


Pte. Ward. 
Wilson’s School. 


Lee.-Cpl. Gill. 
Brighton College. 





Pie. W. D. Stott Cadet Bath. Cadet Mayers. 
Manchester G. Sch. K. Ed. Sch., Bath. Solihull. 
(15yds.) (15yds.) (15yds.) 


ONE-INCH GROUPS. 
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Private T. Tizzard. Sergeant A. E. Titley. Private W. R. Smith. Private Rathbone. 
Stonyhurst. 20 points. Emanuel 19 points. Shrewsbury. 19 points. St. Lawrence Coll., Ramsgate. 20 points. 





Corporal R. E. H. Gould. Corporal J. A. Sykes. Corporal Fleming. Sergeant G. L. R. Brown. 
Exeter. 19 points. Charterhouse. 1g points. Giggleswick. 19 points. Bury Grammar School. 19 points. 


RAPID FIRING TARGETS. TEN SHOTS IN ONE MINUTE. HIGHEST POSSIBLE SCORE 20 POINTS. 





targets, a rapid practice—ten shots in a minute—at figure cut the central line of the position. Rugby is therefore 
targets, a snap-shooting practice—five shots at targets to be congratulated on the splendid score of 250 points, 
representing the head and 
shoulders of a man, which 
appear for three seconds 
only for each shot—and 
the landscape target practice. 
The landscape practice is so 
arranged as to test the 
descriptive powers of the 
leader, as well as the ability 
of the firers—teams of four 
—to hit the object described. 
The Junior Competition, for 
schools supplying less than 
three platoons of infantry, 
omits the snap-shooting 
practice, and eighty seconds 
are allowed for the rapid 
practice instead of sixty 
seconds. The test given for 
the landscape target practice 
was by no means easy in 
either one competition or 
the other. Positions were 
marked on the small re- 
production of the landscape 
targets, and the task of 
the leaders was to describe 
the limits of the positions 
so accurately that the firers 
could readily direct their shots 
over the ground’ selected, 
which, for the purpose of 
scoring, is divided into four 
equal rectangles—the whole 
practice to occupy one and 
a half minutes. The highest 
possible score in this practice 
was 300 in the Senior and 240 
in the Junior Competition, 
the “possible ” being prac- 





tically impossible to attain MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THE LANDSCAPE TARGETS. 
in the former, as to reach The arrows mark the limiis of the positions shown on miniature. handed to leader of team The actual 


that total, every shot must largels are 40 inches wide 











COUNTRY 


CHARTERHOUSE, 225 POINTS. 


EMANUEL SCHOOL, 225 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 225 


RUGBY, 250 POINTS. 


In the “Country Life’? Public Schools O.T.C. Competition fire had to be distributed over a position on the 
this was divided into four equal rectangles, in which each of the four 
firers had to put three shots to obtain the highest possible points. 


landscape 15 inches long by 3 inches deep ; 


two shots out of the twelve cutting the central line and 
each firer placing his three shots in the correct rectangle. 
This target is reproduced, together with those returned 
by Charterhouse, Emanuel School and University College 
School of the Senior Competition, and Exeter, Manchester 
Grammar School, Forest School and Bury Grammar School 
of the Junior. 

The Senior Compeiition, the Country LIFE Public 
Schools O.T.C. Trophy, io give it its full title, was won by 
Charterhouse with 618 points out of a possible 750. They 
scored 85 out of 100 in the grouping, 164 out of 200 in the 
rapid, 144 out of 150 in the snap shooting, and 225 out of 
300 in the landscepe target practice. Emanuel School 
tollows with a total of 611 points, made up by giouping, 75 ; 
rapid, 167; snap shooting, 144; landscape, 225; and 
University College School, last year’s winners, third with a 


POINTS. 


POINTS. Dt. 
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total of 595, grouping 85; 
rapid, 162; snap shooting, 
123 ; and landscape, 225. 
The Junior Competition 
—the Country LIFE Officers 
Training Corps Trophy— 
was won by Manchester 
Grammar School (15yds. 
range) with a _ total of 
436 points, made up by 
grouping, 75; rapid, 146; 
landscape, 215. Forest 
School, with 434, were 
second with grouping, 75; 
rapid, 144; landscape, 215 ; 
and Exeter, last year’s 


winners, third with grouping, 
landscape, 


62; rapid, 160; 
210; total 432. 

In the Senior Competi- 
tion Univessity College School 
and Charterhouse made the 
highest grouping scores 
with 85, and Lancing and 
Whitgift 80. The best rapid 
score was made by Emanuel 
School, 167, Charterhouse 
scoring 164, University College 
School 162, and Radley 160. 
Charterhouse and Emanuel 
School both scored 144 out 
of 150 in the snap shooting, 
Rossall and Radley scoring 
each I41. 

In the Junior Competi- 
tion the scores of the first, 
second and third are much 
closer, Manchester Grammar 
School being winners with 
436 points out of a possible 
540, Forest School second with 
434, and Exeter; the holdess, 
third with 432. The group- 
ing scores were 75, 75 and 
62, respectively; rapid, 146, 
144 and 160; landscape, 
215, 215 and 210. Solihull, 
Lawience College and 
Liverpool Institute each 
scored go in the grouping, 
and King William’s College, 
Isle of Man, 80. In the 
rapid, St. Lawrence College led 
with 166, Exeier being second 
with 160, and Bury Grammar 
School third with 156. 

Of individual scores it 
is difficult to write, but 
Private Coulthard’s group 
(Felsted) is undoubtedly the 
best, while mention must 
be made of groups 
by Private L. C. Stanilas 
(City of London School}, 
Sergeant Longhurst (Liver- 
pool Institute), Private Ward 
(Wilson’s) and _ Lance- 
Corporal Gill (Brighton 
College), all at 25yds. ; 
Corporal M. J. Taylor (King William’s College, Isle of 
Man) and Pyivate Church (St. Lawrence College) at 
2oyds. ; and Sergeant Walmesley (University College School), 
Private W. D. Stott (Manchester Grammar School), Private 
Bath (King Edward’s School, Bath) and Private Mayers 
(Solihull) at 15yds. 

A large number of targets scoring 19 points out of 20 
possible were returned, but only two competitors scored 
the coveted ‘‘ possible,” Private T. Tizzard (Stonyhurst) 
and Private Rathbone (St. Lawrence College) at 2oyds. 
Oi the many targets scoring 19 poinis we should single out 
Sergeant A. E. Titley’s (Emanuel- School) and _ Private 
W. R. Smith’s (Shrewsbury). 

The snap shooting targets—a three seconds’ exposuic 
—wexe, on the whole, not as good as usual, and we are reprc- 
ducing the best five. A passing comment: must be made 
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about the ammunition. A 
large number of targets 
reached us with keyholed 
shots, and we ©~ strongly 
suspect that the lowez 
averages throughout are due 
partly to the weather and 
partly to the fact that in 
these times the quality of 
small arms ammunition is 
hardly up to the same 
high standard as before the 
war, and for which no 
excuse need be made. After 
all, it is the practice for 
the competitions which really 
counts, developing as it does 
all that is best in individual 
and team shooting. MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 215 POINTS. 

What the O.T.C. has done 
since its inception, and up 
to the end of the first six 
months of the war, is 
admirably told in Major Alan 
R. Haig-Brown’s book, ‘“ The 
0.T.C. and the Great War,” 
published by us last autumn, 
which contains the names 
and regiments of members 
of O.T.C. Contingents — re- 
ceiving commissions up to 
the end of March, 1915, 
and a great deal of other 
interesting information. 

His chapter entitled 
“The O.T.C. on the Ranges ”’ 
lays due stress on the essential 
character of musketry as an 
element in military training, 
and Major Haig-Brown lays 
due emphasis on the value of 
competitions such as ours. FOREST SCHOOL, 
Team-shooting brings about 
a unity and combination 
which are of the greatest 
value. Ashe says, “ five men, 
six, all indeed save one, may 
fail in a cricket match, and 
the hero may carry the others 
on his back to victory, but 
there never yet was a shooting 
team that had room for more 
than one ‘passenger,’ and 
many have found even that 
one a cause of defeat.’ 

Our thanks are due to 
Officers Commanding con- 
tingents for the successful 
working of the competitions, 
and we shall be forwarding 
particulars of scores to each 
contingent in the course of EXETER SCHOOL, 210 POINTS. 
next week. In the meantime 
we give below the order 
of merit : 

Country Lire Public 
Schools O.T.C. Trophy : 
Charterhouse (winners), 
Emanuel School (second), 
University College School 
(third), Rugby, Merchant 
Taylors’, Radley, Rossall, 
Malvern, Stonyhurst, City 
of London School, Merchis- 
ton, Felsted, Whitgift, 
Epsom, Brighton College, 
Dulwich, Shrewsbury, 
Christ’s Hospital, Lancing, 
Berkhamsted, Bradfield, 
Harrow and Glasgow 
Academy. 

And the Country LIFE 
Officers’ Training Corps 
Trophy: Manchester BURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 185 POINTS. 
Grammar School (winners), 
Forest School (second), 
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The above are the four best targets in the ‘Country Life’ Officers Training Corps Competition fired under 
similar conditions. 
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Sergt. E. J. Mott. 
Emanuel School. 


(Name omitted from target.) 
City of London School. 


FIGURE TARGETS EXPOSED FOR THREE 


Exeter (third), Solihull, Bury Grammar School, King 
William’s College (I.0.M.), Bridlington Grammar School, 
St. Lawrence College, King Edward’s School (Bath), 
Liverpool Institute, Taunton School, Wilson’s, Oratory 
School, Giggleswick, Hymer’s College (Hull), Ley’s School, 


Lee.-Sergt. Graham. 
Charterhouse. 


Pte. Jackson. 
Epsom College. 


SECONDS PER SHOT: FIVE OF THE BEST. 


Sergt. Walmsley. 
University Coll. Schoot 


Nottingham High School, Louth, King’s College School, 
Woodbridge School, King Alfred’s School (Wantage), 
Wellington College (Salop), George Heriot’s School 
(Glasgow), Sutton Valence, Edinburgh Academy, West 
Buckland, St, Edward’s School (Oxford), Reading School. 





LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


NY opinion expressed by Mr. Christopher Turnor on 
land problems deserves careful consideration, for he 
is not only a close student of these problems, but 
a student who makes acquaintance with them by active 
contact and not merely through books. <A landowner 

himself, he is able to look beyond the interests of his class and 
to take the point of view of the land man who is landless. 

His latest book, Our Food Supply, deals with the 
questions uppermost in the minds of thinking men. Put 
shortly, Mr. Turnor asserts that the land of the United 
Kingdom is not producing as much as it should produce, and 
as it could produce if properly dealt with, and he urges that 
we should endeavour to manage and cultivate the land so as to 
make it yield its utmost, to the intent that the United Kingdom 
may be, as nearly as possible, self supporting in the matter 
of food supply. He goes further, and looks upon the existing 
conditions, so far as the land is concerned, not merely as a source 
of danger in time of stress, but also, and more particularly, 
as a symptom of unhealthiness in the body agricultural which 
bodes ill for the future well-being of the State, and he urges 
the immediate application of curative treatment. 

The principal causes giving rise to the existing unsatisfac- 
tory state of affairs as set out by Mr. Turnor may be briefly 
stated as follows : 

Indifference on the part of Governments and people towards 
agriculture and a failure to appreciate the importance of agri- 
culture as the mainstay of the nation’s life; lack of capital 
invested in farming operations; an inadequate and unsuitable 
educational system. 

The results are to be seen : 

(1) In the excessive area of permanent pasture and the 
relatively small area of arable. 

(2) In the scanty and decreasing amount of foodstuffs 
produced by the soil of the United Kingdom and our consequent 
dependence upon oversea supplies. 

(3) In the comparatively small number of people employed 
upon the land and the smaller number still who have a “ stake ”’ 
in it. 

In the employment of remedial measures Mr. Turnor’s aim 
is to create the necessary conditions for ensuring that a much 
larger proportion of the land available for farming will be put, 
and will remain, under the plough or spade, and that a greatly 
increased population will be occupied in good production ; 
and the purpose of his volume is to show how, in his opinion, 
this can be done. 

Opinions cannot differ as to the wisdom and _ necessity 
of making the land yield all that it is capable of. We shall 
not be able to afford to let any productive factor lie fallow, 
but I think it is of some importance to make clear why we do 
so. Mr. Turnor attaches great importance to our being as nearly 
as may be independent of overseas supplies, and this, I think, 
is the factor which weighs most with him, and I judge he. would 
sacrifice something in order to obtain this independence. I 
deprecate this view as being likely to lead us into undesirable 
courses, and probably very unpleasant situations, and I would 
much rather take my stand on the ground that it is in every 





sense and in itself wise to obtain the greatest possible amount 
of production, and I would leave other results to follow as they 
may. I would not shut out or discourage oversea supplies in 
order to stimulate home production, but I would stimulate 
home production and so render outside supplies unnecessary. 
The distinction is important, and probably vital as 
regards our relations with our kindred in the Dominions, 
with whom we should not run the risk of having any 
contention. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that the economic 
question dominates all else, and upon a Satisfactory solution 
of this question all schemes depend. Farming operations must 
be profitable else no farming is possible. Mr. Turnor quite 
recognises this, and he suggests (although it seems to me with 
some hesitation) that it is worth considering carefully whether 
it is not advisable to guarantee a price of 40s. per quarter for 
wheat. Without such a price being maintained he does not 
think there will be any great increase in wheat growing or, indeed, 
in the extension of arable land. 

Here is the crux of the matter then: Is the foundation of 
our superstructure to consist of a wheat price which by law 
is never to be permitted to fall below a certain level ? We who 
have known the perils of war might agree to many things, but 
what of those coming after us who only know of the war through 
books ? Will they agree to continue yearly a heavy insurance 
against a risk which may not occur again—an insurance which 
will in the meantime be furnishing good dividends for one section 
only of the community? I fear not. We should therefore, 
in my judgment, discard this material for laying the foundation 
of a land system which is destined to last as long as our vision 
carries. 

What else can we substitute? It is to be kept in mind 
that price is only one of the factors in profitable farming. The 
other is yield per acre, and of the two the latter is the more 
important. So long as the money yield per acre of a crop 
reaches a satisfactory level it does not matter whether that end 
is attained by means of a high yield at a low price or a low vield 
at a high price. 

Can we, then, hope to so increase yield as to make price 
a very secondary matter? If Mr. Turnor is right in what he 
says on page 47, there seems to be very good ground for such 
a hope. ‘‘A new factor,’’ he states, ‘‘ materially affecting 
wheat growing is the advent of new varieties of wheat which 
on the one hand may increase the yield up to 50 per cent. and 
on the other provide a better milling wheat than the old 
varieties.” 

Here, then, if Mr. Turnor’s expectation is well founded, 
is a safe road to follow, for a price well under 30s. per quarter 
would yield as good money results with a 50 per cent. greater 
vield as 40s. on the present yield. Indeed, a 25 per cent. increase 
of yield would be sufficient to enable us to accept 31s. per quarter 
and yet be as well off as we now are at 4os. I am not fond of 
pinning my faith to what has taken place in other countries, 
but I may repeat what Mr. Turnor cites as regard Denmark and 
Holland, namely, that in ten years the former country increased 
its wheat output per acre by 25 per cent., while in Holland, 
and in Belgium too, before the war the cereal yield per acre was 
25 per cent. higher than ours. 
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It seems feasible, then, to direct our efforts in the first place 
towards the increasing of our yields per acre. Arable farming 
would then become more profitable and land would pass trom 
grass to plough gradually and naturally. It is important that 
the change come gradually, for grass cannot be converted into 
arable simply by putting the plough into it. Drains which 
suffice for grass will not do for tillage, fences long since non- 
existent must be constructed, and buildings and cottages must 
be extended to cope with the greater population and output. 
Some of the means to be employed are obvious, others may be 
less clear. Our research men must bestir themselves and provide 
us with varieties of cereals and other crops which will give 
ereater crops without lodging or otherwise coming to grief 
through abundance of yield, and which in the case of wheat 
will ripen earlier and so make spring sowing after roots 
more easy. 

Education—elementary, advanced and_ technical—must 
be overhauled with a view to raising the quality of farming 
management and farming operations. If all farmers and all 
workers were as good and as capable as the best of them now 
are production would be vastly increased. 

Cultivation must be more thorough and efficient, for this 
is at the root of all good farming; the intelligent and extended 
use of artificial manures should be preached and insisted upon ; 
and ample facilities should be provided for men of good standing 
and character obtaining credit, preferably from the existing 
banks. In all these matters I fully share the views put forward 
by Mr. Turnor. 

Organisation and co-operation must also be brought about. 
I look forward to the day when every farmer, large and small, 
in a county or group of counties will be connected by telephone 
with a central organisation (controlled by the farmers them- 
selves), which in turn is in close touch with similar organisations 
of manure producers, cake manufacturers, implement makers 
and so on; and in close touch, too, with organised bodies of 
consumers of corn and meat and potatoes and turnips and 
everything else the land produces, and in equally close contact 
with all the transport companies. Special wires will connect 
with the local Board of Agriculture and the Central Board in 
London, Edinburgh or Dublin, which Boards will all be controlled, 
both as regards constitution and action, by the agriculturists 
for whom they exist. 

By these means producers and consumers will be brought 
into the closest touch at a moment’s notice, and yet the interests 
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of one will not be sacrificed to the interests of the other, for 
bargaining as to prices will be as free as it is now. Energy 
will be concentrated and economised, time will be saved, and 
waste eliminated. 


LITERARY NOTES 


Inter Arma, th «new book of essays by Mr. Edmund Gosse, will receive 
closer attention later on, but the temptation to gossip a little about the 
contents of the first chapter is irresistible. It is called ‘* War and Literature.” 
and begins by describing war as “ the great scavenger of thought,” “ the 
sovereign disinfectant,” and ‘‘ the Condy’s Fluid that cleans out the stagnant 
pools and clotted channels of the intellect.” But what drew one on reacine 
was not the picturesque language, but the material facts adduced by Mr. 
Gosse. There is, for instance, the death of M. Jules Lemaitre. I remember 
seeing a notice of it in the papers, but never heard a word of comment on the 
occurrence. He died two days after the declaration of war. For several 
months he had been in poor health, but fainted at the shock of hearing that 
war had broken out and died on August 6th. The mind of the world was 
so taken up with the shock of the greater event that the passing away of 
Lemaitre excited little more comment than that made by Macheth when he 
heard of his wife’s death: ‘t She should have died hereafter.” 
critic, a French counterpart of Andrew Lang. 


He was a good 


1870. 


In 1870 there were many occurrences of a similar kind. M. Guizot was 
eighty-three when war was declared and at first he could do nothing but 
take to his bed, but in time revived and wrote two notable letters, one to 
Gladstone and the other to Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, 
fervently intervention of England. He _ lived. till 
September, 1874, and his life was full of activity. Alexandre Dumas 
pére had come near the end of his extravagant and thoughtless life. He 
retired to his son’s house at Paris and fell into a kind of stupor. When 
someone suggested that it would rouse him from his gloom to write a little, 
he replied, ‘‘ Oh! no, never again.” But his last words showed that the 
ruling passion was strong in death. ‘* They say I have been a spendthrift 


praving for the 


But I came to Paris with twenty franes, and,”’ pointing to his last piece ot 
gold on the mantelpiece, ‘I have kept them. There they are He died 
on that dark day, December 6th, when the army of the Loire was defeated 
A group of interesting men of letters had been in the habit of dining together 
at the Café Brébant, and they kept up this practice through the siege and 
Renan, Paul de St. Victor and 
Their language seems to have been 


well on into the excesses of the Commune. 
Berthelot were constant attendants. 
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lurid. St. Victor describing visions of Death on the pale horse galloping 
over the fields of France ; Renan throwing his arms up to heaven and quoting 
from Jeremiah and Ezekiel; Goncourt cynically exciting the others to fury 
Berthelot producing ingenious theories of what chemistry 
Zola, who was 


by his ironies ; 
might do to annihilate the German army with explosives. 
one of the youngest members of the company, continued to be wrapped 
up in his literary ambition and planning the ‘‘ Rougon-Macquart”’ series. 
Mr. Gosse recalls many half-forgotten books that dealt with the horrors of 
that time, such as Sully Prudhomme’s “ Impressions de la Guerre.” 
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DURING THE PRESENT WAR. 

Mr. Gosse draws rather a melancholy picture of the silence of the great 
French writers during the present war, but it is very different from that 
which prevailed in 1870. The generation of brilliant young Frenchmen 
who have taken to letters during the last ten or fifteen years always kept 
in view the chance, even the probability, that they would be called upon 
to defend their country, and they have risen to the occasion nobly. It is true 
that they have paid less attention to the printed page, but that is because 
they are engaged im writing the history of their country in letters of blood 





CORRESPONDENCE 


NEGLEC1 OF HOME TIMBER. 

[To tHE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.”’] 

Sir,—Everyone who takes an interest in the development of forestry in 
this country will welcome Sir Robert Lorimer’s helpful article. Not the 
least valuable part of the article is the evidence it contains that timber can 
be grown in this country of just as good quality as any which comes to us 
from abroad. Timber growers have realised this for some time, but, 
unfortunately, the public have not. Architects have almost invariably 
stipulated that the timber used in building houses for which they are 
responsible should be foreign timber. There was some justification for this 
prejudice in bygone days, but the justification is steadily disappearing, and 
it will be an encouragement to the British forester to have the testimony 
of a distinguished architect like Sir Robert Lorimer that timber in this 
country, when properly grown, is just as good for all building purposes as 
any we can import. His views are strikingly confirmed by the instance he 
quotes of a house built and furnished from roof to kitchen with British 
wood, to the entire satisfaction of the owners. And the furniture our 
own woods will supply is by no means limited to such articles as 
solid tables and kitchen chairs. It lends itself to many forms of deli- 
cately carved cabinet work, and beautifully coloured wall panelling. 
Sir Robert Lorimer deplores the apathy of the Government on the subject 
of afforestation, especially in Scotland. If the views which have been 
pressed on them by impartial experts for thirty years had been acted on, 
we should have been in a very different position to-day to meet the national 
emergency which has arisen. But, as he indicates, what has been done by 
Governments during that period amounts to practically nothing. From 
time to time Royal Commissions and Advisory Committees have been 
appointed. The Royal Commissions have reported and their recommenda- 
tions have been ignored. The Advisory Committees have advised and their 
advice has been refuted. And, as a result, we have not got a single acre 
more of woodland in Scotland to-day than we had thirty years ago— 
probably a good many acres less. We can only hope that the object-lesson 
we are having as to the totally inadequate supply of home-grown timber 
may induce a new spirit, and that the Government may at length decide to 
take a long delayed step forward in developing what is probably the greatest 
of our undeveloped national resources. The return of the Army at the 
close of the war will afford a unique opportunity for making a start with a 
worthy scheme of national afforestation. Even should the Government 
remain unsympathetic, something might still be done for British forestry 
if Sir Robert Lorimer’s views were generally shared by the members of his 
profession. If timber growers knew that they could count on a fair price 
for any amount of timber of high standard quality they could put on the 
market, it would hasten the improvement which is now going on, Many 
growers, who have not hitherto considered it worth while to do so, would 
place their woodlands under scientific management, and so make them far 
more valuable both to themselves and the nation—ANpREW N. AGNEw, 
President, Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society. 


THE 


[To THE Epitor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.” 

Str,—Sir Robert Lorimer’s interesting article on English timber, more 
especially for cabinet work, should direct attention to the uses of home-grown 
wood for many objects. Probably few things are so neglected in this country 
as English coniferous timber for building purposes. Architects usuallv 
know nothing about it, and are content to accept the tradition that it is 
“no good.” At the present time I am concerned in some building work in 
the West of England, where the whole of the roof timbers, floor joists, etc., 
are cut out of Scots pine, grown within a mile or two of the job. It is first- 
class stuff and the price, delivered on the job, is 2s. per cubic foot, as against 
4s. 6d. for foreign timber delivered at the station two miles away. For 
floor boards, local black Italian poplar is being used, giving most beautiful 
flooring at a lower cost than imported boards, though the saving here is less 
than in the above case. The local builder has never been called upon to use 
these materials before, and is quite astonished at the quality of the stuff, 
which he, too, has always regarded as “‘ no good.” The difficulty is that the 
supply is limited and that it is not organised, but architects have it in their 
power to do much to remove the prejudice which exists against English-grown 
building timbers and to develop local resources in many places. CouNTRY 
LiFe is to be congratulated on drawing attention to this matter, which is 
one of considerable importance, not only during the war, but as promising 
to promote the welfare of rural industry at any time.—C. S. Orw1y. 





[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
S1r,—My attention having been drawn to Sir Robert Lorimer’s interesting 
article on “‘ The Neglect of Home Timber,” which appeared in your issue 
of the 8th inst., I would crave your indulgence to allow me to emphasise 
and briefly supplement the remarks he has so well and timeously put forward 
on the subject. Out of a total land area of 75,520,968 acres for the United 
Kingdom, about 16,710,000 acres, or a percentage of 21°6, is put as waste, 
and 3,030,000 acres as woods and plantations, making the low percentage of 


3°9, which equals about 0.07 of an acre per head of the population. In no 
European country is there a smaller percentage of woodland, either as to area 
or population—the lowest being Portugal, which has 5°1 and 0°25 respectively. 
For this country, the above percentage of 3:9 may, from a climatic point of 
view, be considered sufficient, but from a commercial one it is quite inade- 
quate, as it is believed its annual output of coniferous timber would not 
suffice to supply one sixth of the country’s needs. Considering the enor- 
mous sums paid annually for timber imports, and the large areas of semi- 
waste land in this country that are admirably adapted for producing high- 
class timber under judicious and systematic management, it is regrettable 
that the question of extending our woodlands has been so long delayed. 
At the present time, when large sections of these woodlands are being depleted 
and others over-thinned, to meet Government and other requirements, it 
would have been of the utmost value to the nation had the systematic affores- 
tation of suitable waste areas been proceeded with half a century ago. It 
is, however, of no use “‘ crying over spilt milk,” but, as the neglect of this 
matter in the past has now been demonstrated, in a forcible manner, to the 
“* Powers that be,” it is reasonable to expect that vigorous action, at no dis- 
tant date, will be taken to remedy previous apathy in that respect, so that a 
regular yield of home grown timber may gradually become available to mect 
the industrial requirements of the country and ultimately render it, so far as 
possible, independent of foreign imports. The result, among other things, 
would be that the greater portion of the sum mentioned by Sir Robert 
would be retained at home, healthy and interesting employment would be 
provided for a large rural population and numerous woodland industries would 
be revived and extended which have now much fallen into disuse. From a 
military point of view the afforestation also of open areas for defensive 
purposes would, it is considered, prove of extreme value—ANDREW SLATER. 


[To THE Epitor oF “ CountTRY LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—I have read with great interest Sir Robert Lorimer’s admirable article 
in this week’s issue of Country LiFE on the subject of home grown timber. 
I hope that it will attract the attention which it deserves, and that it will 
thereby assist in the solution of the great problem of sylviculture and arbori- 
culture in this country. It is a problem of the greatest economic importance, 
and in most cases it is one which the private owner cannot face, because he 
cannot afford to lock up capital for a length of time sufficient for the purpose. 
From the national economic point of view, it must be remembered that the 
planting of a sufficient acreage to meet the demand for timber would certainly 
diminish the number of cattle and sheep in the country. Much of the hl] 
country is too high for the growing of timber. And further, where high ground 
exists, whether it is grazed in summer by deer or sheep, it is necessary to 
retain low ground in grass for winter keep. It is only by this arrangement 
that the high ground can be made use of at all. Sylviculture means the grow- 
ing of timber as a crop and of course treating it to produce the best results, 
but a very large amount of wood is grown in this country, which is planted for 
a variety of reasons, such as ornament, shelter and amenity. This class of 
tree growing is known as arboriculture, and the timber which results is in- 
ferior to that of the regularly grown crop, also for a variety of reasons. It 
would occupy too much space to discuss these in this letter, but I think the 
timber produced from this source might be improved and increased in quantity 
by improved methods, without seriously interfering with the primary purposes 
for which the trees are planted. Probably these improvements would im- 
mediately follow a demand for home grown timber, but it would be better if 
they preceded it. From the above remarks it will be seen that tree growing 
in this country may be divided into two classes, namely, sylviculture and 
arboriculture, and that the tree growing in the greater portion of the country 
comes under the category of arboriculture. I have ventured to write, drawing 
attention to this distinction, because the appreciation of it is necessary 
before any forestry management question can be properly approached. It 
is, of course, well known to Sir Robert’s little band of enthusiasts, but I am 
well assured that it is absolutely unconsidered by that well known person 
called the ‘‘ man in the street.”—S. B. H. 


THE BADGER AS A BEAST OF PREY. 
[To tHE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—A week ago I received a cutting from a Welsh paper describing how 
four young Welsh farmers hunted and eventually killed four badgers. Then 
the paper added (referring to the badgers) that these pests kill numbers of 
chickens and young lambs. I have been a student of the badger and his 
ways for years, and while I think the badger will certainly dig out a nest 
of young rabbits sometimes, and I have more than once suspected him of 
stealing eggs, nor do I doubt that a badger occasionally takes young chickens, 
yet I have never heard of a badger conducting himself like a beast of prey, 
still less of taking young lambs. For one thing, most badgers I have watched 
for have been very shy. I have a badger’s earth not far from my front gate, 
yet I have only once seen the badger by daylight. I have always been 
accustomed to consider the badger quite harmless, and for the most part a 
But that the badgers of a whole neighbourhood should 


grubber for roots. 
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take to raiding sheepfolds and robbing henroosts is new, and, I confess, to 
me doubtful. I should like to know if any of your correspondents share the 
opinion of the Welsh editor.—T. F. D. 


A ‘SHORT LEAVE” GOLF SCORE. 
(To tHE Eprror oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—I enclose you a card of a round played last week by a young officer 
a good golfer, who was home from the front on short leave. He had not 
touched a club for nearly nine months.—VIAToR. 


East DEVON GOLF CLUB. BoGEY CARD. 


Hole. Yards. Bogey. Strokes. Hole. Yards. Bogey. Strokes. 
I 339 4 4 10 360 4 5 
2 357 5 5 II 165 3 2 
3 320 4 4 12 405 5 3 
4 160 3 3 13 115 3 3 
5 302 4 4 I4 158 3 4 
6 488 5 5 15 306 4 4 
7 304 5 4 16 295 4 4 
8 193 3 3 17 338 5 4 
9 395 5 5 18 357 4 4 

38 37 35 33 


[This is an interesting proot of the success with which officers at the front 
keep themselves fit.—Ep.] 
“MINE EYES HAVE SEEN THE GLORY OF THE COMING OF 
THE LORD,’ 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Permit me to thank you for publishing the final stanza of Mrs. Howe’s 
‘* Battle Hymn of the Republic.” It does not seem at all familiar to me. 
You may judge how generally it is overlooked among her countrymen wher 
I tell you that in my possession there are six different anthologies, all American 
of course, which include the hymn, but not one of them gives that stanza. 
—Rosrt. Barsour, Montclair, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

P.S.—I have recently obtained your ‘“‘ Country Lire Anthology” and 
find much that is beautiful in it. 
THE OWL AND THE TRAIN. 

(To THE Epitor oF ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Travelling a few afternoons ago between Cranleigh and Bramley, on 
the way from Horsham, my train overtook a young light-brown owl flying 
contentedly and steadily, at a slight elevation, over the hedge alongside of 
and at about four yards from the permanent way, and so it was level with 
the passengers’ heads. I think the above unusual event is sufficiently rare 
as to frit being chronicled in your columns.--Joun A. RANDOLPH. 

**WHAT CHESHIRE HAS DONE FOR THE WAR.” 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—May I through your Correspondence columns mention one or two 
names that would have been included in the article on Cheshire had I at 
the time of writing it the information which has since been placed at my 
disposal. Major John H. Massie, R.A., D.S.O., who was killed on Novem- 
ber 13th, 1914, near Ypres, when in command of the 26th Battery Heavy 
Artillery, was the younger son of Mr. E. R. Massie of Coddington, Cheshire. 
This is one of the oldest families in the county whose sons have fought in 
every war since the Conquest. Major Massie had seen service in India 
(Chitral) and South Africa. In the latter campaign he was awarded for 
his services the Distinguished Service Order and the Queen’s medal with 
two clasps and the King’s medal with four clasps. Mr. E. R. Massie’s eldest 
son—Lieutenant-Colonel Roger H. Massie, Royal Garrison Artillery—is 
at present in France in command of the 2nd Brigade, Royal Garrison Artillery. 
He has also commanded a brigade of Royal Field Artillery. Colonel Massie 
was in Egypt with the Suakim force in 1896, on the north-west frontier 
of India (1897-8), and he was mentioned in despatches for his services in 
1900 in South Africa. The second son of Lord and Lady Newton—Captain 
the Hon. Piers Legh, Grenadier Guards—was A.D.C. to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Connaught in Canada, where he remained for the winter of 1914, as he 
had been previously declared medically unfit for military service. In 1915 
he was passed by a military board as fit for service, and he returned to England 
and rejoined his regiment. Captain the Hon. Piers Legh is now doing duty 
in France as A.D.C. on the staff of Major-General the Earl of Cavan. Another 
Cheshire officer on active service, Captain R. H. G. Tatton of the 3rd Battalion 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry (who was wounded in 
France last spring), is now in Mesopotamia.—G. B. 
FIRST ATTEMPTS AT FERRET-KEEPING. 

[To THE EpitTor or ‘ Country LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Farmer Hodge had, it is true, given us leave to shoot over his land, 
but rabbits were an important item of the chase, and we had to get them 
out of their burrows in order to shoot them. It was therefore unanimously 
decided that a pair of ferrets should be purchased. We determined first 
to construct a hutch, and then buy the inhabitants. The house was finished 
for quite a long time before we could find ferrets to put init. All attempts 
to buy locally failed, but eventually we succeeded in getting a pair of the 
tawny polecat variety from London. I think we must have procured, the 
two fiercest specimens in England! At first they bit everybody who gave 
them the chance. If the lid of the hutch was lifted they would leap high 
out of the straw to grab at the intruder. I began by keeping them in a 
passage outside my room, but though everything was kept scrupulously 
clean, the whiff became so terrifying that they were relegated to an out- 
house, which they shared with P—’s retriever. After a few days P— 
declared that the dog was no longer able to eat its dinner, so the ferrets 
were moved again, and placed beneath an open archway, where their aroma 
could hurt no one. There they still remain, and their presence seems to be 
a source of pleasure to a large and stolid bulldog, who goes daily and 
presses his nose for several exquisite minutes against the wire-netting, 
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while he inhales the fragrance. Bulldogs have poor powers of scent, and 
so I suppose they like their perfume vivid. As rabbiters our ferrets have 
proved a great success; they are determined little fellows and work 
excellently. Their savagery now is on the wane, and, if careful, one can 
handle them without getting bitten. We made our ferret hutch very much 
larger than usual. It was converted from a large packing case, 3ft. long 
by 2ft. broad and 2ft. deep. Half the case is partitioned off as a sleeping 
room, and the other half has wire-netting over the front, and a tray to hold 
sand at the 
bottom. A _ hole 
through the parti- 
tion gives access 
from one compart- 
ment to the other. 
The whole top of 
the case is hinged, 
and has a loop so 
that it can be 
padlocked. The 
sleeping place is 
kept crammed full 
of straw, which is 
changed occasion- 
ally. The spacious 
accommo dation 
seems to suit the 
health of the 
ferrets, which have 
kept very well and 
fit for several 
months. — FLEuR- 
DE-LYS. 


A MORNING 
PICTURE. 
[To THE 
Sir,—I enclose a 
photograph of a 
dew - laden nar- 
cissus, which you 
may think worthy 
of reproduction. A 

One morning before 


EDITOR. | 





FLEETING BEAUTY. 

the actual sunrise, every plant and, indeed, every leaf in the garden was covered 
with beautiful dew-drops, which disappeared a few minutes after sunrise. 1] 
managed to get the accompanying photograph.—Rurus H. MALLinson. 


THE SIMPLIFICATION OF LAND TRANSFER. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’| 

Sir,—Tucked away in the news columns of the daily papers the other day, 
there was what I venture to think is an extremely important announcement. 
It was a note to the effect that the Warrington Town Council asks similar 
corporations to join them in a request to the Local Government Board to 
receive a report in which it is proposed to urge the cheapening and simplifica- 
tion of land transfer, and give this reason—that any improvement in this 
direction will help the building of working class cottages. Knowing your 
interest in this subject and the real work that your journal has done in this 
direction, I hope you will aid the Warrington Council by giving their intention 
publicity. Simplification of land transfer will undoubtedly help cottage 
building and in many other ways is desirable.—C. H. B. QUENNELL. 


A PEEWIT “COCK’S EGG.” 
[To THE EpiTor oF *‘ Country LIFE.’’| 
S1r,—I was particularly interested by a letter from a correspondent which 


appeared recently in your paper on the subject of ‘t Cocks’ Eggs,” as the 





A DIMINUTIVE 


SPECIMEN. 


very morning Country LiFe came my brother found a peewit’s nest which 
held a clutch of three normal eggs and one tiny egg. I photographed them 
at once, as I had never seen one of these abnormal eggs in the nest of a 
really wild bird, though I once found a small pheasant’s egg; but then the 
pheasant is a semi-domesticated creature.—lFRANCES Pir. 
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A QUAINT PUPPIES’ HABIT. 
[To THE Epitor oF “ Country Lire.’’} 
Sir,—Would the enclosed snapshot of “ two litter brother Boches who have 





MAKING THE MOST* OF THE SUN. 


found their place in the sun” be of use to you? This position is a daily one 
taken by the little dogs.—E. Sr. M. 
THE BIRDS’ WEIGHING MACHINE. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘“‘ CountrRY LIFE.”’} 

Sir,—We have had a great deal of entertainment this winter and spring in 

watching some twenty or twenty-five blue tits in the garden here, making 
their quick deci- 
sions on the vari- 


ous problems of 
life and acting on 
them in their neat 
and sprightly way. 
They are verv 
fearless and come 
on the window sills 
for bread crumbs 
and hang from 
anything in any 
position for suet 
or cocoanut or any 
other kind of nut. 
By fixing a nut on 
the hook of a 
rough spring 
balance, as shown 





in one of these 

photographs, we 

got a number of 

tits to weigh them- 

selves, one after 
4 the other, and 
; sometimes two at 
a time, and were 
surprised to find 
that they averaged 
only from one 
third to half an 
ounce each—a 
value that makes 
their great activity understandable. The number of tits frequenting the 
garden at one time fell, within a day or two at the beginning of April, from 
about twenty-two to six or seven.—P. R. 





HALF AN OUNCE OF TOM-TIT. 


THE BIRD’S IMPULSE TO SONG. 
{To THE Epitor oF “‘ Country LIFE.’’} 
Sir,—In Country Lire for December 18th, 1915, I am interested to find 
an article by “C. W.R. K.” entitled ‘ Wild Life in the Trenches.”’ 
In a place where domestic life has been so nearly eradicated, it is 
certainly surprising to find so many of Nature’s children quietly pur- 
suing the even tenor of their way, and one can heartily concur with 
the writer when he says, ‘‘ Strange it is that here in the firing line are 
all these creatures living, bringing up their young, hunting, feeding 
and generally behaving as though nothing untoward were happening.” 
Only a few days ago I was discussing with a friend the probable fate 
of the birds and all the other small creatures that normally lived on 
what is now the great European battlefield. We both imagined them 
all either killed or driven away, their nests destroyed, the nesting sites 
broken up, their food supply cut off, and all their sheltering trees and hedges 
cut down. Of course, there must be some places where this is true. Another 
point of interest is the fact that the birds, instead of being silenced by the 
uproar of battle, are really stimulated to greater vocal exertion and apparently 
attempt to make themselves heard above the din. It has been noted before 
that unnatural excitement will produce singing in birds under most sur- 
prising conditions. I knew a case where an ornithologist had wounded a 
meadow-lark, and when he caught it the bird burst into a wonderful flood 
of melody while in his hand. The blue jay has a peculiar bell-like note, 
which it uses only upon rare occasions. Just what the occasions are I do 
not know, but the notes are usually heard when the bird is feeding in quiet 
and apparently enjoying itself to the utmost. Once when on a collecting 
trip in the winter-time, when this song is seldom or never heard, I broke the 
wing of a jay, which ran swiftly away through the underbrush, with me in 
close pursuit. Just as I had overtaken it and had my hand almost on it, 
the bird, seeing that capture was inevitable, suddenly threw up its head 
and broke forth into its rare song, which it repeated: several times till I 
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actually had it in my hand. Evidently the excitement of fear had shown 
itself in the form of song. 

The primal impulse to song in a bird probably first arises from sexual 
excitement, but it has been extended to suit other occasions. In some 
birds, as the bobolink, the singing period is strictly confined to the nuptial 
season, but in others it is more or less extended, and with the Carolina wren 
extends through the whole year. That this function should be inspired 
or stimulated by the uproar of firearms, which are usually supposed to 
frighten birds away, is certainly a very interesting fact. It would seem to 
be like the case of some hysterical people who sometimes break into laughter 
when overtaken by some sudden misfortune or grief. 

The littie farm in Flanders seems to have had a wonderful bird popu- 
lation, that is, as seen with American eyes. Seventeen species of birds 
are mentioned casually, with no attempt at an enumeration. Few farms 
of that size in America east of the Mississippi Valley would show so numerous 
and varied a population even in the most peaceful times. That so many forms 
had collected about this small spot speaks well for its former owners, for 
we can hardly suppose that the present occupants have done anything to 
induce more birds to take up their residence there. That so many have 
remained of the original tenants is, to my mind, the most interesting 
point in bird life and habits that has been shown for a long time. 
This case of birds on the battlefield shows how much noise and disturb- 
ance birds will endure when no direct attack is made upon them or their 
nests.—F. E. L. Beat, Biological Survey, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


RARE MARKINGS IN MULES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir —I have just received from an officer in command of a remount 
depé6t in France 
the two accom- 
panying photo- 
graphs of a 


mule. He had 
been reading with 
interest the 


letter, ‘‘ Mule’ or 
Horse ?”’ in your 
issue of Febru- 
ary 5th, where 
your correspon- 
dent ‘ Remount 
Officer ” writes : 
‘l have seen 
some thousands 
of mules. since 
I have been in 
the Service, and 
two things 
strike me: 1 
have never seen 
a white sock or 
stocking, and 1 
have never seen 
a white blaze; 
but I have seen 
a few, very 
few, mules’ with 
a white star 
on forehead.” 
These two photo- 





graphs of a si ' - 
mule with a 
particularly fine 
white blaze and 
a perfectly clear white stocking, may be of interest for your Corre- 
spondence columns.—ANOTHER REMOUNT OFFICER. 


A MULE WITH A WHITE BLAZE— 





AND WHITE STOCKING. 
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